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It is necessary 
2B { to your safety and 

Z wi your fun, 

Same with your adver- 
‘ tising. You must clamp 

the greatest publicity fast 

to your business. 


Don’t stand on the bank 
and look on ! 


Your long, steady strides 
\-- in business are made sure 
by the way your advertis- 
ing “clamps” hold. 


What Barney & Berry 
== is to the skating youth, 


== 


The Philadelphia Record 


| is to the money-making advertiser. 


CIRCULATION AVERAGE 


190,000 DAILY 160,000 SUNDAY 


Rate 25 cents a line. Rate 20 cents a line. 








Don’t put an advertisement anywhere without first 





asking our rate. 
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Illustrating and printing. 

Intelligent advertisement writing. 

Experience as advertising contractors. 

ALL at our offices, at command of one voice 
Call on or address 

Geo. P. Rowell & Co. Advertising Bureau, 


| 
al 


10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE NEW YORK, N. Y., 
NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 


VoL. XXXIV. 


PAN-AMERICAN ADVER- 
VG 


- 


A recent issue of the Buffalo 
(N. Y.) Commercial contained an 
interesting interview with H. W. 
Spence, assistant superintendent of 
the Pan-American Exposition. 
From it the following paragraphs 
have been clipped: 

We have three men traveling 
through the States who place 
framed material, literature, cards, 
etc., in the hotels, express and tel- 
egraph offices, postoffices, railway 
stations and other public places. 
They place thousands of pieces of 
advertising matter with business 
firms, and when they leave a town 
or city the exposition is pretty well 
known. All the press clubs have 
had framed material and in fact 
all the literature the bureau has 
put out from time to time. The 
special commissioners scattered 
about the country make arrange- 
ments for the placing of advertis- 
ing material, all of which entails 
a great deal of correspondence. 
At the present time we have a 
list of about 10,000 persons who 
have written asking for maps, lit- 
erature, etc., to be sent them, as 
they are interested in the exposi- 
tion. All these letters have been 
answered, and they are now com- 
ing thicker and faster. 

_ E. J. Costa, one of our advertis- 
ing men, started recently for a tour 
of West Virginia. Virginia, North 
Carolina, Maryland, Delaware, 
New Jersey and all the New Eng- 
land States. He visits in the prin- 
cipal towns and clubs, railroad of- 
fices, telegraph offices, mayors’ of- 
fices, etc., and hangs up framed 
adv ertising matter and distributes 
other literature. George M. Miles 
has just started on a similar mis- 
sion in Pennsylvania. John E. 
Gorss, who is now in Ohio, has ad- 
vertised the exposition in this way 
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in Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, 
Kentucky, Missouri and Indiana. 

Hundreds of thousands of past- 
ers in two sizes, printed in red and 
black, are being used. They show 
the figures of the Pan-American 
emblem in black and white on a 
red shield. Behind the shield are 
electric rays, upon and in which 
appear the words ‘Pan-American 
Exposition, Buffalo, May I to No- 
vember I, 1901.”” At the bottom is 
a space for the name of the ex- 
press company or business house 
for which they are especially print- 
ed, furnished free. Many orders 
are coming in for them, and our 
traveling representatives have ar- 
ranged to put in use hundreds of 
thousands of the pasters with mer- 
cantile firms in New York, Ohio 
and other States. The United 
States Express Company has re- 
ceived 1,000,000 pasters and is us- 
ing them_on all its packages in the 
principal cities throughout the 
country. Twenty-five thousand 
were sent to the Siegel-Cooper 
Company, of Chicago, for use on 
parcels; 75,000 to the Singer Sew- 
ing Machine Company, and 25,000 
to Armour & Co.; 25,000 to the 
German-American Provision Com- 
pany. They are in use as far west 
as Spokane, Wash. 

The Buffalo shippers of heavy 
freight are using large advertising 
posters on their packages on which 
are printed in big black lettérs the 
words “Get Ready to Visit the 
Pan-American Exposition, Buffalo, 
N. Y., May 1 to November 1, 
1901.” These are in two sizes, 
9x14 and 7x9 inches. The Buffalo 
Candy Company has taken 15,000 
of these and M. H. Birge & Sons 
Co. 22,000. The number so far 
delivered to shippers is 230,000. 

The small Pan-American stamp 
stickers are furnished to merchants 
all over this country and Canada, 
in quantities of from 1,000 to 25,- 
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ooo. John Wanamaker, of Phil- 
adelphia, has had 47,000 of these 
stamps. He said he could use 1,000 
a day. 

Some of the advertising matter 
we have gotten up has been rather 
expensive; for instance, we sent 


out to the best hotels and elsewhere’ 


where they would do the most 
good hundreds of elegant metal 
trays that cost twenty-five cents 
each by the wholesale. Some of 
them were given to railroad and 
steamboat officials. We have sent 
out about 7,000 framed pictures 
for prominent public places where 
no less expensive advertising mat- 
ter could be displayed. All these 
have been under glass with the ex- 
ception of about 1,000. 

All the winter hotels in the 
South will be asked to assist in 
making the exposition known. Five 
Pan-American albums have been 
and will be placed in hotels, read- 
ing rooms of steamboats, etc. The 
combined hotel, steamboat and 
other interests at Chautauqua will 
print thousands of copies of adver- 
tising booklets and otherliterature, 
all of which will advertise the ex- 
position as well as Chautauqua. 

Maps of the grounds, 15x22 
inches, in four colors, have been 
issued to the number of 300,000. 
A number of miscellaneous items 
have been issued, such as celluloid 
buttons, bronze badges, and cellu- 
loid type rules. Booklets and leaf- 
lets for distribution in small quan- 
tities have been issued almost 
without limit. The bureau has 
been very wide awake in working 
up new ideas in the preparation of 
advertising matter and _ nearly 
everything issued has been found 
to be of an effective and satisfact- 
ory character. One hundred and 
fourteen different items have been 
issued by the bureau so far. 

Street banners have been posted 
at various fairs and conventions. 
Eleven board signs, 16x70 feet, 
bearing the announcement and 
date of the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion, occupy very conspicuous 
places in Western New York. We 
are also having made some discs 
nine inches in diameter with the 
official emblem, made of pressed 
paper, embossed and _ metalized. 
which will be used as placques. 
This is a particularly handsome 
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thing. Plans are being carefully 
laid for special advertising in New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia. 
Another work in the near future 
will be the supplying of literature 
to the commercial travelers, in- 
structors of the great colleges and 
other institutions of high merit. 
We are planning to end literature 
to the leading people of the fifteen 
largest cities. A set of lantern 
slides is being prepared, and when 
completed will have seventy-two 
subjects, which will be furnished 
free to lecturers, cl’"5s and other 
responsible people to use in the in- 
terests of the exposition. 
Everything that goes out of this 
department is given absolutely 
free as advertising matter. We 
have people here who do nothing 
but clip Pan-American matter 
from newspapers and other publi- 
cations, and we think that from 
60,000 to 80,000 columns of free 
advertising have been accorded the 
exposition thus far. Of course, 
with all that the railroads, steam- 
ship and other large companies 
are doing millions of copies are 
added to the number of pieces cir- 
culated and millions more readers 
reached. 
CATCH WELL-KNOWN 
OSTER. 


LINE OF 


ADS ILLUSTRATED. 
MOOR & CO. 

















“SENT ON SUSPICION.” 
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You Escape the Injustice 
of Short-Time Rates 











BY PLACING YOUR SMALL OR 
SHORT=TIME ADVERTISEMENTS IN 
THE DES MOINES DAILY NEWS. 


The practice of charging a 50 to 100 per cent 
higher rate for a small than for a large amount of 
advertising space, or forea short-time than for a 
yearly advertisement, is essentially unjust. If the 
lowest rate is compensatory, the highest is not far 


from extortion. 


Every advertiser in the Des Moines Daily 
News using display space gets the yearly rate 
of four cents per agate line (56 cents per inch) 
for each insertion. In other words, we have 
an absolutely flat rate, except very moderate 
charges for preferred positions. Classified ad- 


vertisements, one cent a word. 


For small and experimental advertising, this 


plan of the flat rate offers immense advantages. 


The Des Moines Dai_y News guarantees an 
average of 30,000 circulation on all 1go1 contracts. 
This exceeds the combined actual circulation of any 


four other Iowa dailies. 























THE TAX ON PATENT 
MEDICINES. 


The question whether the pres- 
ent tax on proprietary medicines 
should be removed or should be 
retained, with which the Finance 
Committee of the Senate is wrest- 
ling, is one that is fairly open to 
discussion. These medicines sup 
ply a public need. If they were 
not beneficial in the main they 
would not find a market. As a 
matter of fact they serve a useful 
purpose. There is a large and re- 
spectable element of the commun- 
ity which cannot afford to pay the 
price which professional physicians 
charge for their prescriptions and 
their advice. To thousands of peo- 
ple doctors’ bills represent a lux- 
ury, which is beyond their means, 
and to all such the proprietary 
medicine is a boon and a benefit. 
Such being the case, the question 
whether such preparations should 
be burdened with a duty, which 
cannot under the conditions which 
exist be distributed among the 
whole body of consumers, but 
which must be paid exclusively by 
the manufacturer,and which there- 
fore forms a very onerous burden, 
is one that is eminently proper for 
dispassionate discussion. If the 
tax is to be taken off the non- 
secret formulas it should be re- 
pealed altogether. 

There is, however, another pro- 
position before the Senate as to 
which there is no room for a rea- 
sonable doubt. It is that the tax 
should be retained on medicines 
whose formulas are secret or are 
protected by the law, and that it 
should be removed as regards such 
preparations as it is open for any 
druggist to compound. The gross 
injustice of this proposal will, we 
think, be at once apparent to every 
fair-minded and instructed reader. 
Its operation would be.so inequit- 
able as to amount to little short of 
confiscation. See how it would 
work out. A citizen enters a drug 
store and -asks for some prepara- 
tion with whose merits he has been 
made acquainted and for the bene- 
ficial character of whose effects a 
responsible firm is guarantee. In 
response to his inquiry the drug- 
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gist says that he is out of this 
particular preparation, but that he 
has something just as good. That 
something is, of course, a prepara- 
tion of his own, as to whose effi- 
cacy the intending consumer has 


no guarantee whatever. It may do 
him an injury, and yet he has no 
remedy, for the chances are that 
the person from whom he buys it 
is not in a position to assure him 
against its effects. Yet that per- 
son is profiting from the publicity 
which the producer of the pro- 
tected article has been at the pains 
and cost to secure. 

To adopt a provision such as 
this is to place a premium upon 
piracy and to withdraw from the 
public the protection to which it is 
entitled and of which it cannot 
with safety or justice be deprived. 
It is a cardinal principle of taxa- 
tion that it should be fair, which 
means that it should be equally laid 
upon all the parties in interest. 
Fither the tax on medicines other 
than those sold on a physician’s 
prescription should be removed al- 
together, or it should be retained 
without regard to the circum- 
stances under which such medi- 
cines are compounded.—Philadel 
phia (Pa.) Inquirer, Jan. 24 
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The Invigorating Luxury 
of a Shower 


is within the reach of all. Meichers’ Shower Bath 


wer without splashing 
Or wetting the hair. Temperature and pressure can 
sepeastens before coming in contact with the body. 
t, express prepaid, for $4.00. Money cheer- 
fully refunded if not satistac tory. 
FREE—Dr. Edward Melchers’ book, ‘ Shower 
Baths in Health and Sickness,” a valuable store 


rogressive physician. Stimulates circulation, 
hardens the system, promotes health and beauty. 
Agent wanted in your town—lady preferred. 


MEILINK MFG. CO., 
Specialty Manufacturers, « TOLEDO, OHIO. 





AN ADVERTISEMENT THAT SHOWS HOW 


THE ARTICLE IS USED CAN HARDLY FAIL 


TO BE UNDERSTOOD, 
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Nashville’s great Dry 
Goods House says: : : 


The Banner 


is the paper. 





Mr. Charles B. Castner, Secretary 
and Treasurer of the Castner-Knott 
Dry Goods Company, of Nashville, 
Tenn., one of the largest department 
stores in the South, and Nashville’s 
largest advertisers, has this to say about 
the Banner: 


“T believe that an afternoon paper, such as the BAN- 
NER, is the best medium for us to largely advertise in. 
Experience has taught us that it is to our best interest to 
do this. Last month we spent more money with the BAN- 
NER than with other newspapers and all other ways com- 
bined. The month’s business was not only very satisfac- 
tory, but largely in excess of any previous month. That 
should be proof conclusive that we are well pleased with 
the results from our advertising in the BANNER. The 


BANNER not only reaches the classes but the masses.” 


FOCUUELOCESUGUEOUCEOROORECERSODCOGORagcEROUEOR SUOCDUEOUODASCOOOROLOOROROOOOORORRRReROROREEEe 
BANNER PUB. CO., Representative Foreign Adv’t’g, 
E. M. FOSTER, Mgr., S. S. VREELAND, 
NASHVILLE, - ~ TENN. 150 Nassau St., N. Y. City. 
CURUDUEURURRUORGURERGEGRREGROGRRERREIORRCREEE TUEGURCRIOOROCCRCOGURGERRROREEREE 
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CHARACTER IN ADVER- 
TISING. 
By James H. Collins. 

The hard, absolute arithmetic of 
advertising is not, by any means, 
its sole prop and mainstay, though 
believed to be so by many of the 
most successful space-users. Be- 
hind the addition and subtraction 
of it all lies a philosophy which 


governs the cold figures—a philos-- 


ophy which is demanding more 
recognition every year. The rate 
per line, the percentage of replies 
per thousand circulation, the prac- 
tical and the impossible sides of 
publicity are rapidly being reduced 
to a science and will soon be a 
known quantity, definite as the 
value of a ton of steel or a thou- 
sand bushels of wheat. But there 
is—and will always be—a philos- 
ophy in advertising of which char- 
acter forms the main ingredient. 
Character is individuality, pure and 
simple, and the expression of in- 
dividuality is the basic principle of 
all publicity. The advertiser (let 
him use what medium he will) is 
the man in every thousand who is 
not content to remain passive and 
take what falls to him in the usual 
course of trade. He is the man 
who has individuality enough to 
rise up and speak for himself—a 
sort of commercial Oliver Twist 
who demands “more.” He may 
ask through newspaper space or 
bulletin boards, personal letters to 
a select list or a series of booklets. 
The only danger he runs is the 
danger of not asking distinctly 
enough. The stronger the charac- 
ter of his method the greater at- 
tention will he attract. 

People love character and indi- 
viduality. Barnum had it in a de- 
ree that amounted to genuis, and 
the man who studies the methods 
hy which he founded several fort- 
unes upon it will soon be provided 
with ideas of his own in abund- 
ance. All of his many undertak- 
ings bore the stamp of his own 
personality and the public paid 
quite as many doilars for Barnum 
as it did for Jenny Lind’s wonder- 
ful notes. Physicians furnish an- 
other proof of this truth. A big, 
lrawny doctor who carries an out- 
door breeze into his patient's bed- 
chamber, revitalizing him by his 
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cheery optimism, is merely follow- 
ing the principle which the great 
showman used to advantage. His 
—— brings him practice 
where zak, undecided medicos 
starve—is, in fact, the subtlest sort 
of advertising. 

And so, in advertising of any 
kind, the same principle remains 
good. Success is synonymous with 
character and individuality. In 
every city block there is a store 
which dominates its neighbors. 
Sometimes it is marked by unique 
window displays, sometimes by a 
distinct scheme of decoration or a 
striking method of newspaper ad- 
vertising. It may be a café fitted 
up in antique German style, with 
waiters who respond to the names 
“August” or ‘Fritz’; it may be a 
Japanese bazaar crowded with Ori- 
ental goods; it may be a tobacco- 
nist’s with a collection of curios or 
arms worked into an odd advertise- 
ment—whatever its characteristic it 
is certain of notice and patronage, 
for the average mortal has a keen 
eye and soon detects a departure 
from the colorless and humdrum 
body of stores in general. 

Character finds even quicker rec- 
ognition in newspaper publicity, 
for the general tone of any paper’s 
display columns is_ surprisingly 
low. One would be led to believe 
that the gods who have the thing 
in charge were offering extraordi- 
nary incentives for the man of in- 
dividuality to say something new. 
Few metropolitan papers can show 
a dozen advertisers who put char- 
acter into their work, while the 
great background of mediocrity 
that is ready to throw out an origi- 
nal piece of work is amazing. The 
man with decided opinions of his 
own, ready to express them and 
back them with striking methods 
in his store, will find that study of 
the inner philosophy of advertis- 
ing, aside from its space rates and 
circulation proofs, a most suggest- 
ive source of advertising ideas. 

nad 


NOT WEAKNESS, BUT STRENGTH. 

There is no question that agents and 
advertising writers can do a_ business 
man’s advertising better for him than 
he can do it for himself. To seek the 
assistance of such does not argue weak- 
ness and incapability on the part of the 
advertiser, but shows shrewdness to use 
the brains of others for his own profit. 
—Advertising. 
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Announcement | 





The NEW OWNERS of the 


PITTSBURG 
PRESS 


beg to announce the purchase by them 
on February 1 of the Pittsburg Daily News, 


including its name, good-will and circulation, 





The two papers will be issued as one 
under the name of the 


PITTSBURG PRESS. 
ce 


LARGEST 
CIRCULATION IN 
PITTSBURG. 





Manager Foreign Advertising Dept., 
Tribune Bldg., New York. Stock Exc. Bldg., Chicago. 


C. J. BILLSON, | 
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STREET FAKIRS OF THE 
WEST. 


One of the oldest and most 
firmly fixed institutions of rural 
America is the county fair, and 
no social philosopher would have 
been daring enough to predict a 
modification of it; but a very nov- 
el and interesting modification was 
made in Faribault, Minn., several 
years ago, which has spread to 
many towns in Wisconsin, Iowa, 
North Dakota, South Dakota and 
other States. The street fair seems 
to have established itself, for thou- 
sands are now held every year. It 
has something of the nature of a 
county fair, something of the na- 
ture of a carnival. It is an open- 
air exhibition and féte held in the 
streets of the town. It brings 
country-folk and town-folk togeth- 
er and promotes closer social re- 
lations. The merchants, of course, 
encourage it for their own reasons 
as well, The townspeople sub- 
scribe a fund and make prepara- 
tions, and the country-folk come 
with their exhibits of vegetables 
or babies, and the community puts 
its most hospitable manner on. 
Every fair differs from all the 
rest, but all alike are held in the 
principal streets, which are gayly 
decorated; and booths are erected 
at the outer edges of the side- 
walks. In these booths the wares 
of the merchants and products of 
the farms are all shown. On the 
side streets, sometimes, are poul- 
try and live stock—cattle, horses, 
sheep and swine. For farm prod- 
ucts and works of handicraft pre- 
miums are offered as at the county 
fair. Sometimes where the streets 
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are very wide long tents are set up 
in the center. The amusements of 
the county fair also come to town 
—foot races, athletic exhibitions, 
beauty shows, fireworks, balloon 
ascensions. 

In the county fair the interest of 
the townspeople is but casual. It 
is looked upon as a farmers’ fair. 
But the street fair is their own— 
and the farmers’ too. Not the 
least interesting indication given 
by the town fair is the complete 
blending in this dominant part of 
the country of the urban and the 
rural populations.—lWorld’s Work. 

———— se 

THE BASIS OF CIRCULATION. 

The only sound and satisfactory basis 
that an advertiser can go upon is the 
number of copies printed. It would not 
pay a publisher to overprint. The oniy 
advantage would be the extra rate he 
could get for his advertisements, which 
would naturally be reckoned by the ad- 
vertiser pro rata per thousand, and there 
is not one publication in 200 where the 
Pro rata charge for advertising will pay 
the cost of production, so that all over- 
printed copies would be a loss to the 
publisher. The number of waste and 
returned copies will, of course, vary 
with different publications, but not suffi- 
ciently to materially affect the cost of 
advertising, and the larger the circula- 
tion the smaller the proportionate waste. 
Our contention in this matter is backed 
up by Printers’ Ink, the great authority 
on advertising, which says: 

“Tf each paper in the land would give 
this information, the circulation prob- 
lem would fade away like the froth upon 
an ocean wave. The advertiser, knowing 
how many copies were printed, would 
arrive at a pretty fair conclusion as to 
how many were likely to be sold. If he 
considered the number returned or left 
over to be ten per cent, he would be 
accepting a figure that is greater than 
obtains in most instances. Paper costs 
too much to waste it merely to make a 
larger circulation statement; that may 
be done without printing the extra 
copies.” —Advertisers’ Review 





INDIANAPOLIS PREss. 


Dear Sir—I have had abundant evidence of the large cir- 


culation of THE INDIANAPOLIS 
Returns received from THE Press have 


made my business. 


Press. Good advertising has 


been much beyond my expectations, not only here in the city, 


but throughout the State. 


Yours truly, 


J. A. RINK, 


Largest Cloak and Fur House in America. 
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MR. DANIELS BEFORE THE 
SPHINX CLUB AT ITS DE- 
CEMBER ME E TING, 


Our advertising has done so 
much there that the German gov- 
ernment has asked us for samples 
of all our advertising—our time 
tables, and how they are made. 
The New York Central alone—and 
I presume other lines have done 
similar things—has sent to five 
different governments samples of 
all our tickets, adver‘ising matter, 
maps and everything of that kind 
for the use of the governments 
that own the railways. Very re- 
cently we sent a package through 
the State Department to the gov- 
ernment of Siam. There is a little 
government away off by itself, but 
one of their ministers was at the 
World’s Fair, and when he got 
back he told the king how fast our 
trains ran, how. beautiful our 
machinery was and¢what facilities 
we had for doing business, and he 
sent for a lot of this matter to 
show to his ministers, and I had a 
letter from the Secretary of State 
of Siam saying they wanted to use 
this in their State Department, to 
give their different representatives 
instructions to look up all infor- 
mation of that kind wherever they 
went, so that transportation ad- 
vertising is really a very essential 
thing for the whole country. 

The amount of money spent by 
the railroads in advertising is very 
considerable. It is rather difficult 
to give it just cxactly, because 
some of the lines don’t put into 
their annual reports just what they 
pay for advertising, but fifteen of 
the great railroads—the best ad- 
vertisers—spent in the last year 
$1,452,309 in advertising, so that 
you can get a little idea from that 
what it has cost, and, in my opin- 
ion, they won't, in the~ future 
spend any less than they do now, 
because I think that the managers 
of to-day are satisfied that proper 

advertising is a good investment, 
and that they need it for the rail- 
road and they need it for ‘Ty- 
thing that the railroad stands for— 
for every manufacturer, for every- 
thing they produce along the line, 
for the country through which they 


run. Take the Northern Pacific, 
the Union Pacific, the Great 
Northern, the Southern Pacific, 
the Santa Fe, these great lines that 
are extending across the continent, 
they have an immense territory to 
build up. They want to let the 
whole world know what they have 

and what they raise there, and how 
they can get it to market, and what 
their facilities are in schools and 
churches, so that the advertising 
of the railroads of this country 
is going to continue to be a very 
important factor not only for the 
railroads themselves, but for every 
industry in the country. (Great 
applause.)—Mr. George H. Dan- 
iels, of the New York Central 
Railroad. 


Se anal 
PECULIAR ADS. 

In Texas a man once advertised for 
“a boss hand over 5,000 sheep that can 
speak Spanish fluently.”” Then there was 
the horse dealer who boldly advertised: 
“‘A splendid gray horse, calculated for a 
charger, or would carry a lady with a 
switch tail.” W. S. Gilbert, of Gilbert 
& Sullivan opera fame, was standing on 
the steps of his clubhouse, when a 
stranger approached and asked: “Woes a 
man belong to your club with one eye 
named Walker? “IT don’t know,” was 
the answer; “‘what’s the name of his 
other eye? An ad contains the request 
for ‘ta coachman to look after a pair of 
a religious turn of mind.’ Confection- 
ers’ and Bakers’ Gazette. 
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AN INTERESTING AN- 


NOUNCEMENT. 

A business announcement may 
be made as interesting as a novel 
by the insertion of details. The 
lines that follow illustrate what is 
meant. They are taken from an 
advertisement which recently ap- 
peared in the New York lorld, 
display and _ illustration being 
climinated : 

The wonderful 
upon the skin was discovered by 
dent. In experimenting with a new 
bleach for fine laces and fabrics it was 
found that all spots, freckles and other 
blemishes quickly disappeared from the 
hands and arms without the slightest in- 
jury to the skin. The girls in our em 
ploy at once began using it on their 
faces, with such remarkable results that 
the news of the new discovery spread, 
and the demand for it became so great 
that we decided to put it on the market 
in addition to our regular business. The 
liquid was submitted to eminent physi- 
cians and dermatologists, who _ pro- 
nounced it as harmless as cream to the 


effect of this liquid 


accl- 





skin. We named it Kentucky Complex- 
ion Beautifier, and are now selling it 
everywhere. It is different trom any- 
thing else ever heard of. It easily clears 
the skin of moth patches, 
brown spots, ear spots, blackheads, 
blotches, sallowness, muddiness, redness, 
tan, etc., leaving it pure, bright and vel- 


Nothing before ever 

It is simple and 
the liquid 
and rub it 
The 
from 


vety as a child’s. 

worked such wonders. 
easy to use; pour some of 
into the palm of the hand 
into the skin morning and evening. 
improvement in your appearance 
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To show 
after applying the 


the first day will surprise you. 
how quickly it acts, 
liquid wait a few minutes to allow it 
to penetrate, then with the fingers give 
your face a good rubbing. You will be 


astonished at what comes out of the 
skin. We send every purchaser a legal 
guarantee that the Kentucky Com- 


plexion Beautifier clears away all blem 
ishes, that it makes the complexion fair 
and lovely, and that it contains nothing 
injurious and is perfectly harmless, or 
money refunded. Price, $1 per quart 
Sent to any address in plain package, 
delivered free, upon receipt of price, $1, 
which ends all expense, as a quart of the 


liquid is more than enough to clear, 
whiten and beautify the worst skin, 
and is often enough for two persons. 


For sale only by the Chaplin Mills Co., 


North Scott St., Covington, Ky. Send 
your money order or registered letter 
with your address written plainly. All 


correspondence private. Postage stamps 
taken as cash. 

Agents.—The 
Beautifier sells itself. 


Kentucky Complexion 
Everybody wants 


a bottle as soon as they see what it 
does. We want agents everywhere. 
Write for terms. 
Cut this ad out—it will not appear 
often. 
o- 
CREAPING TRADE, 


The alert storekeeper, instead of wait 
ing for something to turn up, turns up 
something. He changes his window dis 
play and show cards, offers particularly 
tempting + values, and employs every de 
vice suggested by a nimble wit to trans 
form dullness into activity. He is bold 
and persistent, and therefore in most in 
stances wins his way. Just as faint 
hearted advertising spells defeat and dis 
couragement. —Confectioners’ and Bak 
ers’ Gazette. 














Address THe Entona Company, 


THE ORIGINAL WHITE WHEAT GLUTEN SUPPOSITORIES 


by increasing the nutrition of 
the parts through absorption 


Fifty cents a box at all Druggists or sent, carefully packed, by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


SAMPLES FREE 


Dept. 












O, 61 Fifth Ave., New York 
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The first font of type known as 
“Typewriter” was cast August 3, 
1883. It was originated by the 
Central Type Foundry, Fourth 
and Elm streets, St. Louis, Mo. 

This type is but seventeen years 
old, and has had a larger sale 
than any face before produced. 
It was suggested to the type 
founders by Mr. J. C. Blair, a 
progressivemanufacturing station- 
er of Huntingdon, Pa. In 1883, the 
Remington Standard Typewriter, 
The Caligraph, The Crandall, The 
Hammond, The World, and a few 
other typewriting machines were 
on the market, each with a differ- 
ent style of type, and one day a 
customer went into Mr. Blair’s 
printing office and asked that a 
circular ietter be printed to imi- 
tate a letter written on a type- 
writing machine. Mr. Blair had 
no such type. Hewrote to the Cen- 
tral Type Foundry suggesting the 
new face. The great usefulness 
of this type, with which circular 
letters, etc., could be made to re- 
semble genuine correspondence, 
and thus secure for them the at- 
tention which it was previously so 
hard to get, was so apparent at 
first glance that the founders lost 
no time in getting the moulds 
ready. An immense demand 
sprung up for it as soon as the 
first specimen sheets were sent out 
to printers, and the result has 
been that the foundries have been 
taxed to the utmost to fill the or- 
ders ever since. 

Forty-three foundries in dif- 
ferent parts of the world are to- 
day making typewriter type, and 
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it has been turned out in nearly 
two hundred different styles, sizes 
and languages to match every ma- 
chine that has come into anything 
like general use. From year to 
year the characteristics of type- 
writing change very much, owing 
to the improvements and altera- 
tions in the typewriting machines. 
This type is made according to 
the point system, and the most 
popular size is known as 12-point, 
or pica. It is put up in conven- 
ient fonts of 108a 26A, with spaces 
of the same thickness as the char- 
acters included in each font. The 
several marks and fractions, such 
as the cent mark, percentage 
mark, 4, %, %, etc., are also in 
every font. Typewriter type, cast 
with copper alloy, comes at $7.50 
per font. There are typewriter 
types as low as $3 per font. It 
is hard to find a job printery any- 
where in the country that is not 
prepared to turn ‘out imitation 
typewriter work. Up-to-date 
printers have this type to match 
all of the standard writing ma- 
chines. 

The standard process for mak- 
ing circular letters to imitate 
original typewriter work was pat- 
ented in 1889. To-day there are 
sixty-eight known processes for 
this purpose, and so thoroughly 
has this art been perfected that 
the process work shows every 
splotch of the copying machines 
as well as every mark of the type- 
writer.—Advertising World. 

MORE IMPORTANT. 

Thatun : Interested in the billboard 

crusade ? 


Thisun: N The boardbill question 
occupies all my time.—Chicago News. 








United States. I have had wide 





Do You Want an Advertising or 
Business Manager ? 


i am now Advertising Manager of one of the largest concerns in the 


aging. I have the reputation of producing the most effective kind of 
advertising matter, and I can follow it up systematically and teach 
salesmen to sell goods. I want a position where business sense com- 
bined with advertising ability will count. Address WOLSTAN 
DIXEY, Advtg. Manager, National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


experience in advertising and man- 
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About the most important thing 
in a home, hotel or factory is to 
have it well guarded against fire 
and disease. 


Losses of life and property are 
usually traceable to some trifling 
oversight. 


Few men take time to attend to 
such trifles as ashes and garbage, 
yet every household must contend 
with them. 


We have made this part of our 
life work, and have solved the sani- 
tary problem relating to the rear 


of the house. 


Witt’s 


Corrugated 


Can 


is made of corrugated steel, galvanized 
inside and out, so that it is practically 
indestructible, and what is true of the can 
when new is also true after it has been 
through the rough usage an ash can 
always gets. It has close fitting top, is 
odor proof and fire proof. Our little 
book “Tight Around the Waste” 
® (ree) tellsall, Write for it. 
Probably sold néar you by 
hardware dealers or house fur- 


nishers, if not, write us and we 
will see that you are supplied. 


THE WITT CORNICE CO., “S:tsfver:"* Cincinnati, O. 








A TALE FROM UTICA. 
English people have found a means 
of punishing the advertiser who dis- 
figures the landscape by unsightly pla- 
cards. A tacit understanding has been 
reached by many thousand Englishmen 
whereby they quietly boycott the offend- 
ing advertiser. It could not be done 
openly because of the conspiracy law. 
A notable instance has lately come to 
light. One of the firms advertising most 
extensively in this manner _ recently 
found their business dropping off stead- 
ily. They endeavored to offset the de- 
cline by advertising still more extensive- 
ly, including huge signs set up along 


the famous chalk cliff of Dover. The 
slump in business increased and finally 
a sort of trade detective was called in 
to fathom the difficulty. After a little 
examination he hit upon the cause of 
the loss of business, the offending signs 
were removed, and straightaway bus 
iness began to improve.—Utica (N. Y.) 
Observer. 

> statistics 

IT SEEMS TRUE. 

The American people are a busy class. 
They do not stop to investigate or an- 
alyze products. They depend upon the 
opinions of others to a large extent. 
Advisor. 
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For health’s sake, eat 


Ralston 


Purina Foods: 


Sia 
Ree 


Our Pure Family, of which 


Ralston 
Breakfast Food 


is at the head, represents the highest 
standard of excellence ever attained in 
cereal food products. 


TRIAL OFFER 


Send $1.00 with your grocer’s name, and 
we will send you, charges paid, this complete 
checkerboard assortment, consisting of five 
2-Ib. packages and the 12-Ib. sack of Purina 
Health Flour with Mrs. Rorer’s recipes for 





making ‘‘Brain Bread.” 
Ovcr “Littie Boor of Ratstow Recipes,” FRER. 


PURINA MILLS, 


“Where Purity is Paramount” 


882 Gratiot Street, 





St. Louis, Mo. 





A DRUGGIST’S IDEAS. 

I have furnished bakeries and dairy- 
men with bread and milk checks. “[ 
have furnished the paper caps for milk 
bottles, on which I stamp my advertise- 
ment. I have a receipt for the sugar- 
curing of meat which I gave the farm- 
ers at the proper season of the year, 
on which I advise them that the  suc- 
cess of the formula depends a great 
deal on the quality of the black pepper 
and saltpeter used. Of course, I do 
not neglect to say that I have provided 
myself with the purest. This brings a 
good demand for black pepper ani salt- 
peter. I have a chart or folder that 


tells when, how and what to use to 

spray fruit trees, rose bushes, etc., 

which I distribute in the proper season. 

I find that the farmers retain them and 

that my trade on insecticides increases. 
Michigan Tradesman, 


scan 40> : 
BY THE’ THOUSANDS. 

What it costs to produce has absolute 
ly no effect upon the decision of a 
general advertiser or agent whether or 
not he shall use a certain medium. He 
is simply buying readers by the thou- 
sand, and will close contracts only pro 
vided price, territory and _ character 
suit his purposes.—Newspaperdom. 











NOTES. 


“Maxine Air Work” in Munsey's for 
February discusses the pneumatic trans- 
portation of mails and freight. 


S. H. Benson, 1 Tudor street, Lon- 
don, E. C., Engl: ind, prints in a_book- 
let series A and B of Colman’s Starch 
advertisements. 

In its issue of January 26 Leslie’s 
Weekly publishes a list of “the con- 
cerns reputed to be the largest in their 
line in the world.” 

Tue Advertisers’ Review (London, 
Eng.) of January 21 contains an inter- 
esting article on “How a Circular Ad- 
vertising Agency is Worked.” 

Our Silent Partner (Waterville, Me.) 
reports that some of the mail order 
heuses are advertising in the newspa- 
pers of Jamaica. It calls Mr. Chas. A. 
Bates an | specialist. 


WI1rH its issue of February 27th the 
Christian Herald of New York will be- 
gin a regular monthly magazine with 
cover in colors, publishing the same the 
last issue in each month. 


At the biennial convention of the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, to 
be held at Council Bluffs, og on 
April 30, one of the subjects to be dis- 
cussed | will be “Objectionable Adver- 
tising. 

“How a Big News Story is Covered,” 
by George B. Mallon of New York, is 
the initial article in the Home Magazine 
(N. Y.). In the same issue appears 
“Shopping As a Fine Art,” by Roselle 
Mercier. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes: The Chi- 
cago City Council has passed an or- 
dinance prohibiting billboards within 
200 feet of any park, boulevard or 
driveway. All boards over three feet 
square now standing must be removed 
by March 1 under heavy penalty. 


Tue Wilkesbarre (Pa.) Record makes 
up its classification of ‘advertising of 
a questionable character’? as follows: 
Weak men, female pills, fortune tellers, 
clairvoyants, palmists, diseases of men 
advertisements offering large salary to 
males or females; advertisements that 
offer something for nothing. 





Foster’s Daily Democrat, published a 
Dover, N. H., sends out its calendar on 
Feb. 4, instead of the first of the year, 
probably with the idea that all the 
others have been looked at and thrown 
away or hung up, as the case might be, 
and that it will have the attention all 
to itself coming at such an unusual 
time. 


In more than one American business 
house a lady clerk is kept constantly 
employed in reading trade journals. 
She follows a regular system of mark- 
ing items to. bring before the attentior 
of various heads of departments, and 

makes clippings for scrap-books of arti 
cles pertaining to the business. Every 
large firm would find profit in such a 
plan.—Ironmonger. 


Cascarets, Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, 
Grape Nuts, Smith’s Rheumatism Reme- 
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dy, Fosfo Remedies (Altenheim Co., 
Dr. Knapp’s formulas, Dr. Rice’s rup 
ture trusses, Crani-tonic Hai¢ Food, 
Munyon’s Remedies, New Sovereign 
Remedies and Richardson’s Magnet c 
Pads are among the American medical 
specialties being advertised in Great 
3ritain at the present time.. 


A BILL by Senator Brooks provides 
that in cities of 5,000 or more inhabit- 
ants legal advertising relating to prop- 
erty or matters concerning the city sha/l 
be published in daily newspapers if a 
caily newspaper is published in such 
city. The present law provides that 
such advertisements in cities of 10,000 
or more inhabitants shall be published 
in the daily papers. Legal advertise- 
ments in cities under 10,000 may now 
be published in weekly papers.—Indian- 
apolis News, Jan, 21, 1901. 


“A Bic Band of Little Men” is the 
title of a handsomely printed brochure 
in which the Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Journal gives interesting details of its 
Newsboy’s Band. The Journal Band is 
comprised of fifty clever little news- 
boys and has attained a splendid repu- 
tation in the Northwest for its excel- 
lent music. President McKinley, who 
reviewed it as the part of a Minneapolis 
military parade, said it “‘was hard for 
him to realize that such young boys can 
play such high-class music so delight- 
fully. 

FREDERICK Stier, advertising manager 
of the Topeka Capital, who has more 
than doubled, during his regime, the 
amount of advertising carried by the 
Capital during a similar period one year: 
ago, is ambitious to undertake a big 
ger proposition. Mr. Stier has been 
with this paper since last September 
and is said to have been phenomenally 
successful, one of his strokes being a 
40-page paper. He makes a specialty of 
writing copy for his patrons, and is a 
close student of advertising conditions. 
He says that in the pursuit of his work 
he finds Printers’ INK indispensable. 

E. M. Kino, of Vienna, Mo., writes: 
Fike’s Double Draught Magnetic In- 
haler Co., of Iberia, Mo., is advertising 
an inhaler for catarrh, which disease 
is almost a universal one in this section 
of the country. The advertising is 
placed direct by the company and has 
so far been confined to the country 
weeklies in the country immediately 
surrounding Iberia. The company pays 
no cash for its advertising. It appoints 
the editors of the various papers its 
agents, furnishes copy and supplies the 
inhalers at wholesale rates, and the edi 
tors spread themselves in trying to get 
pay for their advertising through sales. 

ALBANY, Jan. 30. — Assemblyman 
Prince to-day introduced a bill to pre 
vent the placing of fences on roofs for 
the display of advertisements other than 
for the business of the lessee of the 
building on which the fence is built. 
No fence higher than four feet is to be 
erected on the top of a building. The 
bill also prevents the erection on the 
ground of fences higher than ten feet. 
The bill applies to the Boroughs of Man 
hattan, Brooklyn and the Bronx. An 
infraction of the provisions of the 
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proposed law is to constitute a misde- 
meanor, and be punishable by a fine of 
$200 or by imprisonment in jail for 
tl days.—New York Times. 





Tue St. Paul (Minn.) Dispatch ot 
lan. 28 makes these statements: Gen 
eral Manager S. C. Stickney, of the 
Great Western, to-day appointed S. 
Greve, of St. Paul, general advertising 
igent of the company, to succeed George 





H. Mead, who has resigned the position 
to enter into the advertising business 
for himse!f. The Great Western will 
move the advertising department from 
Chicago to St. Paul. The department 








fter Feb. 1 will be located in the Met- 

politan Opera House building, with 
the other offices of the company. 4 a 
Greve has for some time been the head 
of the rate publishing department of the 
Great Western. That company pub- 
lishes and issues its own tariffs on a 
system of its own. Mr. PP nto is well 
equipped for the new work. 





THE economic law of advertising is 
that its price is fixed by its value to 
the advertiser alone, and has nothing to 
do with the cost to the newspaper. This 
fact is recognized by all up-to-date pa- 
pers, who make the same_ charge 

hether the composition of the ad be 
costly or cheap. But there still lingers 

class of papers much behind the times, 
like tl Boston Herald and Chicago 
Tribune, which charges extra prices on 
space occupied by cuts, and everything 
else that makes a little trouble. The 
extra cost of printing cuts, if any, is 
insignificant compared with the rates 
charged, and these charges exist only 
because the publishers are hide-bound in 
the primitive practices of the days when 
their papers were small. The advertiser 
who refuses to pay extra has little to 
lose.-- Advertisers’ Guide. 

A CHICAGO SPECIMEN. 
Cutcaco, Jan. 30, 190%. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I believe the inclosed advertisement, 
cut from the Chicago Tribune, page 21, 





Situation Wanted By a minister, 
having spent ten years in careful train- 
ing, wholly dependent on self for edu- 
cational means, severed from the human 
race by relationships, but divinely ener- 
gized, by an indissoluble and matchless 
love for the divine and eternal friend- 
ships. Can we find such a one in Chi- 
cago, in whom the spirit of God visibly 
lwells, that will tender assistance to 
in humble servant of the Most High 
God? Most worthy references from 
highest church authorities cheerfully 
furnished. Address K 763, Tribune of- 
fice. 
under date of Jan. 27, is unique of its 
kind. Yours very truly, 

RALPH JEFFERSON. 
<o 
TRUE ENOUGH, PERHAPS. 

If a bargain sale ad runs for a week 
or so without change, people are likely 
to think that the goods advertised can- 
not be such wonderful bargains or they 
wouldn’t need advertising so long. 
Yonkers (N. Y.) Herald. 


AN ADVERTISING OPTICIAN. 

Cepar Rapips, lowa, Jan. 26, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

‘Advertising is the science of making 
people want things’ was the definition 
given by Dr. Stanley, an optician, of 
this city when asked for a few minutes 
of his time for the Little Schoolmaster 

‘The professions are way behind the 
times in advertising,” he continued, 
“but they are waking up to the fact that 
a man can’t rent a room on the fourth 
floor, sneak up the back stairs and ex- 
pect the people to hunt him out. They 
must make their business known and 
tell where they are. I have a three- 
inch space in one paper and two inches 
in the other. I use these every day 
and change the matter twice a week. 
I always use original matter and am 
now running a series of parodies of 
poems. Here is one I will run to-night 
and to-morrow morning,’ and the doc- 
tor showed your correspondent ‘Maud 
Muller Revised,” the purport of which 
was, if the judge had had his glasses 
fitted by Dr. Stanley he would have had 
no opportunity to lament “‘It might have 
been.”” “I have used Mother Goose 
rhymes in the same way. I use theater 
programmes, blotters and nearly every 
paper in the city and spend lots of mon- 
ey on it, but my business is booming 
and I get splendid interest on the money 
put into advertising.’ 

The parodies used are clever. Follow- 
ing is one he used recently: 
How dear to my heart are my grand- 
mother’s goggles, 
When fond recollection presents their 
bright hue; 
‘lhe straight bridge, the bent frame, the 
deep-tangled wild hairs, 
And ev'ry greased spot that hindered 
the view. 
The contrast how great with Dr, Stan- 
ey’s fine glasses, 
With no moss on the lens and bridge 
that is swell; 
The gold-rimmed glasses, the  silver- 
bowed glasses, 
The guaranteed glasses that all love 
so well 
The doctor made use of a_ novel 
scheme about a month ago which is still 
bringing in customers. He used _ his 
space to tell the people that he would 
give a $7 pair of gl: asses to the person 
who could write “Eyes tested free by 
Dr. Stanley, 110 Masonic Temple,” on 
a postal card the greatest number of 
times. Two smaller prizes were also of- 
fered. A goodly number entered the 
contest and the prize was captured by 
a boy who wrote the sentence 390 times. 
Dr. Stanley does not believe in dis- 
play ads for professional men, but uses 
the same type that the body of the pa- 
per is set in. In his estimation the 
evening papers are the best for adver- 
tisers. Hersvert H. Smiru. 
~-?-> 


A MISSISSIPPI COMPARISON. 


When hunting for bear, I would 
rather take the best gun I had and 
load it liberally, than scatter my pow- 
der in half a dozen poor guns and so 
make merely “a flash in the pan.”’ The 
best paper is always the cheapest. 
Canton (Miss.) Press 












































































IN LYNN, MASS. 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 25, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Patterson’s department store in Lynn, 
Mass., recently had an anniversary sale 
that was unique in its way, to celebrate 
their ten years in business, and as they 
put it, in their ads, “ten years of pros- 
perity.”” They celebrated by giving away 
every tenth sale, no matter what the 
price might be, whether it was five cents 
or $50. It continued all day, so that 
every person had a chance to get his or 
her purchase free. There were no com- 
plicated conditions. Simply ciat the per- 
son lucky enough to have his money 
reach the cashier’s desk tenth got it 
back and got his goods free. A bell an 
nounced every tenth cash sale. To avoid 
any claim of favoritism on the part of 
the store’s employees, Mr. Patterson ask- 
ed the Lynn /tem and the Lynn News 
to appoint two of their staff to run their 
cash desk during the day. In addition 
every customer was given a little sou- 
venir present. Half page ads were run 
in the local dailies for several days pre- 
vious to this sale, in which consider- 
able space was devoted to brief descrip- 
tions of new goods that had just been 
opened up and would be placed on the 
counters. In the closing paracraph of 
his ad, Mr. Patterson said: ‘‘Let us say 
in conclusion that this thing will be 
square. The amount of money that we 
will give away will no doubt be large, 
but we will enjoy giving it just as much 
as the person who gets it back. We 
thank the public of Lynn for their gen- 
erous support, which has enabled us to 
grow from the smallest to the largest 
store in our line in Lynn, in ten years.” 
Thomas W. Rogers, whose ads are al- 
ways to be found in the same corner of 
the front page of the paper, and set 
in the same style, but with fresh and 
breezy language, says, in one of his latest 
ads: ‘“‘We have no band concerts, 
chromos, etc., to give you, neither do 
we need them to gain your trade, as 
every one will tell you who has witnessed 
the large and happy crowds that have 
overflowed our store this week. Our 
unprecedented business is the result of 
giving everybody their money’s worth, 
every time. Our sincere wish is to de- 
serve your trade, and this we are doing 
by offering the largest and freshest 
stock, the most reliable merchandise and 
best styles at the very lowest prices to 
be had anywhere. Join the crowds that 
will be at Lynn’s Most Popular Store 
to-morrow.” F, N. Hectspeswonrn. 


CUTS. 


A poor cut is frequently worse than 
none. A few dollars spent for cuts may 
be wasted where a few more dollars 
added to the cost of these cuts may 
make the investment good. A man 
might safely economize in buying un- 
derwear, but he can scarcely afford to 
do so with a more conspicuous article 
of wearing apvarel if he wishes to pose 
as a gentleman. Good clothes are a good 
investment. So are good cuts. But this 
evident truism is apparently a difficult 
one for the advertiser to understand.— 
Advertising Experience. 
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IN PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 1, 1901 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The past week might very properly 
be styled “‘corset’’ week in Philadelphia, 
by reason of the full-page corset adver 
tisements which appeared in the news 
papers here. The R. & G. people had 
a full page in one paper here on Sun 
day last, and the W. B. firm had full 
pages in two papers, the Record at 
the Inquirer. Both of these advertis 
ments bore the imprints of the adv« 
tising agencies who placed the busines 
the R. & G. coming from Charles .\u 
tin Bates, and the Kauffman <Adverti 
ing Agency putting out the W. B. cop 
You will observe that both of these agen 
cies hail from New York City. 

A Philadelphia haberdasher has hit 
upon an excellent plan by which to at 
tract trade from the University of Penn 
sylvania students. On a brand of col 
lar which is very popular as well as 
fashionable with the student body here, 
he has placed the names of the stu 
dents who were on the Pennsylvani 
football team last season. Thus, while 
the particular style of collar is general 
ly known as “The ’Varsity,’”’ yet some 
of them have on the inside, stamped ir 
ible black ink, such names a 

“Har ” “Horner,” “Davidson,” ‘‘Over 
field,’ “Bennett,” etc., etc. 

Aussprung, the pipe manufacturer, at 
103 South Tenth street, who styles his 
establishment ‘“‘The Only Pipe Hos 
pital in Philadelphia,” and who claims 
t> know as much about meerschaum anid 
other kinds of pipes as any man in the 
United States, displays in his window 
what is ; leged to be the smallest meer 
schaum pipe in the country. A neatly 
engraved card in the window bears this 
announcement, and its exhibition has 
proven a great drawing card. fr 
Aussprung tells me that scores of per 
sons stop in daily to ask about it, < 
that it has been the means of his 
posing of many articles. 

Very truly yours, Joun H. Stnperc 

















dh 

“AN ADVERTISED ARTICLE.” 

Sactnaw, Mich., Feb. 2, 1gor. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I am an interested reader of Print 
ERS’ INK, and noting the suggestions f 
a name meaning an advertised artick 
one name has occurred to me as a go 
one, and as I have not seen it suggest 
before, I will put it in for its chan 
It is “Adiard.” This is euphonious < 
suggestive of the meaning intended 

fours truly, H. G. Huntine 





A COMMON MISTAKE. 

A New York dry goods merchant has 
related his experience as a newspaper 
advertiser. and among the pieces of ad 
vice which he gives to others is this: 
“It is a mistake to advertise only at 
intervals. The man who does this loses 
the cumulative benefit of publicity. vo 
business name is not kept constantly b« 
fore the public. He is virtually a new 
advertiser every time. It is profitable to 
cultivate among the people the habit of 
looking every day for your announce 
ment.”—Des Moines (Iowa) Leader. 
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OUR POSTOFFICE.* 


A PERSONAL EXPLANATION BY MR, QUINN, 














It has been the fate of the 

nique Monthly to meet unprece- 
dented opposition from an unex- 
pected source. Not one day of its 
three months’ existence has it had 
a fair chance for life. Yet, as in 
other cases, where fate is faced, 
real good may come out of appar- 
ent evil. The Unique Monthly is 
still alive and full of latent 
strength. The fight for its life, 
forced upon it through no fault of 
its own, has been of inestimable 
value to all publications of a peri- 
odical nature in America. Because 
of the attitude of the Third As- 
sistant Postmaster-General of the 
United States, a fight with him 
for fair play to publishers was in- 
evitable, and the necessity of fight- 
ing this battle might have fallen 
upon a_ publication less strong 
than the Unique Monthly. In that 
case an unjust precedent might 
have been established that years 
would be required to remove. Pre- 
cedents are either stepping-stones 
or stumbling-blocks. The Unique 
Vonthly has been able to turn 
what might -have been a precedent 
of the stumbling-block character 
into a stepping-stone for all Amer- 
can publishers. It is compelled to 
tell the story of this matter now, 
in order that its course in the past 
three months may be understood 
y its subscribers and advertisers. 
lt has suffered to almost a fatal 
degree in their opinion because of 
its lateness of publication each 
month since October, an4 its si- 
lence under complaints from them 
[t is compelled now to explain. 
The explanation must be com- 
plete. Therefore, it is long: yet I 
promise that it will repay reading. 

*The “personal” explanation of Mr. Quinn, 
rublis how ot tae Unique Monthly, possesses much 
int -rest for those persons who from time to time 
suffer from idiosync ies of incompetents now 


and then temporarily in positions of enn 
over postal matters.—[Ep. P’ RINTERS’ IN 






The explanation cannot be made 
without grave danger to the pub- 
lication, but as between facing of- 
ficial displeasure because of telling 
the truth as we know it, and back- 
ing away in silence from the just 
complaints of our advertisers and 
subscribers, we chose the former 
course. Whatever happens, the 
publishing world shall have been 
served. 

On August I, 1900, our August 
number of the Penny Magazine 
was ready for mailing. Upon de- 
livering the first mail-bags of that 
number at Station H, New York 
postoffice, we were informed that 
they had been instructed not to 
receive the Penny Magazine there- 
after as second-class mail matter; 
they could receive it thereafter 
only as third-class mail matter, 
that is, at the rate of one cent for 
each two ounces—the second-class 
mail charge being one cent a 
pound. The next morning, I 
think it was, we received formal 
notification of our exclusion from 
second-class privileges through 
Postmaster Van Cott. I called 
upon him to learn the cause. His 
office knew nothing as to the 
cause: it had received the instruc- 
tions from Washington; no com 
plaint against us had originated in it, 

I immediately went to Washington 
and called at the office of the Third 
Assistant Postmaster-General. He was 
away and his clerk advised me to see 
Judge Kelly, chief of the classification 
division, who, he said, had full knowl- 
edge and charge of such matters. I 
called upon Judge Kelly, told him why 
I was there, and said I was ready to 
meet any charges that might be made 
against us. I told him that the exaction 
of third-class charges upon our mail for 
August would stop the magazine abso- 
lutely, as the thousand or more dollars 
which it would be necessary to put up 
immediately could not be obtained by 
me at that time. I explained also to 
him that the best friend and chief cred 
itor of the magazine, Senator Depew, 
was in Europe, and would not be back 











for a month; that I had no way of 
reaching him, and that before his return 
the delay in bringing out the magazine, 
as I could not raise the money else- 
where, would ruin the property, and 
consequently cause a loss of the $50,- 
ooo which Dr. Depew had already 
loaned the magazine. Judge Kelly said 
he would look into the matter, and told 


me to return at two o’clock that day. 
I returned at two and was told by 
Judge Kely that he was not informed 


regarding the complaint against us, and 


that there was only one course for me 
to pursue—I should return to New 
York, make application for reinstate- 
ment for the publication as second-class 
matter, make my application and affi- 
davit, etc., to the New York postmas- 
ter, and that then an investigation of 


our claims and rights would be made, 
and we would have opportunity to know 
the charges against us and a chance to 
meet them. 


I assented to this plan, asking only 


that, pending the investigation, our 
August number, which was ready before 
the order against us had been issued, 


might be accepted as second-class mat- 
ter. He said he could not permit this, 
and that I must put up third-class rates 





for the August number pending investi- 
gation. That was the best he could 
do. s this meant the ruin of the 
property, I called upon  Postmaster- 
General Smith himself. He gave me 
an audience about four o’clock. He 
told me he would look into the matter, 
and that I was to wait in the anteroom. 
Inside of ten minutes his secretary, Mr. 


Dawson, came out and told me that my 
application had been granted, and that 
the second-class privileges would include 
our August mail, pending investigation. 

I returned to New York, and the 
next day made application to Postmaster 


Van Cott in accordance with Judge 
Kelly’s instructions. In a day or two 
Mr. Mulker, examiner on Postmaster 


Van Cott’s staff, came to’ our office, ex- 
amined our subscription list, looked over 
our mail as it came in, and, returning 
several days in succession, looked thor- 
oughly into conditions, management and 
methods of the magazine. Meanwhile, 








the August number had been mailed, 
and the September number got ready. 
Mr. Mulker completed his investigation, 
I think, about Naaen roth. About the 
25th of August I called upon Post- 
master Van Cott to ask if there were 
any charges against us, and how to 
meet them. He said he had _ heard 
nothing from Washington, and that I 
would have to wait until he had heard 
from there. 


Early in 
number was 


September our September 
ready for mailing. Sena- 
tor Depew had meanwhile returned to 
New York. I told him that we were 
under investigation, and that our sec- 
oend-class privileges did not cover the 
September mailing. At his request, 
made through the New York post 
master, our privileges were continued 
for September. All September passed 
away, and repeated visits to the New 
York postoffice brought us no word as 
matters stood. On our applic 
when the October nymber 
the second-class privileges 


to how 
again, 
ready, 





tion 
was 
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were again extended for the October 


number. But from the day I made ap 
plication for reinstatement to Post 
master Van Cott in accordance with 


Judge Kelly’s instructions, until the day 
when the Penny Magazine became the 
Unique Monthly not a word had been 
received by us as to what the reasons 
for our exclusion were, the nature of 
the charges against us was, or how we 
should proceed to present our side of 
the story. This condition of things 
exis until this present moment. No 
definite charge has ever been made 
against us. Judge Kelly has told me 
that he didn’t believe that we had an 
honest subscription list; but for that as 
sertion he had only his own opinion, 
and I had the facts, which facts have 
been submitted to the examiner. This 
charge of Judge Kelly’s was made on 
the occasion of my first call at his office, 
before the examiner came here. 

Meanwhile business conditions, en 
tirely aside from postoffice conditions, 
made it desirable to change the Penny 
Magazine to the Unique Monthly. The 
reasons for this are as follows. This 
statement is already on file in the Post 
office Department. 

How and why the Penny Magazine 
was changed to the Unique Monthly. 
After five years’ work and the expend 
iture of upwards of $60,000 the Penny 
Magazine had built up a large subscrip 
tion list and had gained the confidence 
of American advertisers to a large ex 
tent. About a year ago the price of the 
white paper used in the Penny Maga 
sine jumped from 2%c. a pound to up 
wards of 3c. a pound. Last August 
anether rise in the price of paper pur 
chased by the Penny Magazine oc 
curred, the magazine being compelled to 
pay 4c. a pound for its white paper 
There was also an increase in_ the 
Along the middle 
evident from 
that after 
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of September it became 
the publisher’s point of view 


November, 1900, one of two business 
conditions would exist in this country 
First, either prosperity would continue 
and the price of paper and printing 
would remain high, or go higher; or, 
second, there would be depression which 
would affect both the advertising and 


the subscription departments of all pub 


lications. In either event, a return t 
the conditions which existed in othe 
years of the Penny Magazine, and 


which gave hope for profitable existen 

at its subscription price of 25 cents 

year, was not possible. Neither was it 
possible to increase the price of th 
Penny Magazine beyond 25 cents a yeat 
and still retain its name. In Septembe 
of 1900, therefore, the publisher de 


cided to change the name of the Penn 
Magazine to the Unique Monthly, and 
make its price 5 cents a copy and 5 


cents a year, retaining all the features 
of the Penny Magazine which had given 
it its popularity, the same size of pag« 
number of columns, form of make-up 
ete.; and in order to give new reade 

their full money’s worth at the high: 
price, to add eight pages to the maga 
zine, increasing the number of page 
from 36 to 44, and to strengthen hi 
editorial department with new writer 
and stronger material and features. Al! 





























subscribers on the books of the 
Penny Magazine were to be served with 
the Unique Monthly, as above described 
without extra cost to them for the full 
term of their subscription. This an- 
nouncement was made in the October 
number of the Penny Magazine. 

publisher prepared and “printed 
Unique Monthly, and then, in accord- 
ance with postal regulations, when the 
Unique Monthly was ready, applied to 
postmaster of New York for its 
entry to the mails as second-class mat- 
ter, a privilege which the Penny Mag 
azine had enjoyed. 

This application was made in the New 
York postofice on November 14th. 
Although I had heard nothing from the 
Postofiice Department at Washington or 
New York regarding any charges 
against us, I went to Washington on 


the 


November 15th to see Hon. Edwin C. 
Madden, Third Assistant Postmaster 
General, for two reasons: First, we 


were already late with our October num- 


ber, it being then the middle of the 
month, and I was anxious to have ou 
application granted as quickly as con- 


sistent with the rules; and second, I 
thought that because of the trouble 
which the Penny Magazine had had in 
August, it would be better for me to be 
on the ground myself to meet any 
charges that might arise as to the 
Unique Monthly. I saw General Mad- 
den on the 15th of November, and he 
said that the Unique application had 
not come forward from New York at 
that time and for me to come in 
the next day. I called the next day, 
the 16th Our application, General 
Madden said, late on the afternoon of 
the 16th, had not arrived; but at that 
interview he told me that I need not 
wait any longer, for he would put the 
matter through for me the moment it 
came. I spoke to him about the condi- 
tions under which the Penny Magazine 


had been working, and the fact that no 

definite charges had come to us. 

told me that he didn’t know what 
charges were, but would take up 
whole thing when it reached him. 

Upon my return to New York on 
the 17th of November I found out at 
the New York postoffice that our appli- 
cation had gone forward to Washing- 
ton on the 15th; it was probably delayed 
in the mail somewhere. 

Wednesday, November a2ist, I re- 
ceived a letter from the Postoffice De- 
partment at Washington, a copy o 
which follows: 

_ a 
Monthly, 
York, N 
Sir 


the 
Avenue, 


Quinn, Pub. 


Unique 
487 Fifth 
y 


New 


Careful consideration of your 
case has been accorded your request 
for entry of the Unique Monthly as 
second-class mail matter, at the New 
York postoffice, upon the subscription 
list claimed for a discontinued publica- 


tion—the Penny Magazine. 

The Unique Monthly, while an 
nounced as an “evolution of the Penny 
Magazine,” has discarded the physical 
features and subscription price of the 


latter, and is truly a 
publication. The de 
assistance to 


new and different 
rtment cannot give 
substituting to 





arbitrarily 
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term of 
publication 


subscribers, for an unexpired 
their subscriptions, another 
than that subscribed for by them. Nor 
does the department recognize the valid- 
ity of the alleged subscription list of 
the Penny Magazine; it was in question 
when that publication was abandoned. 
Hence, the application of the Unique 
Monthly for admission to the second 
class rates of postage must be denied, 
because of the lack of a “legitimate 
list of subscribers,” as required by law. 
Epwin C. Mappen. 
Postmaster-General. 





Third As 


sistant 


Two objections made in this letter 
from General Madden could not, of 
course, be denied—we had changed our 
name and our price. In doing so, we 
had only followed the precedent which 
had existed in the publication world 
from all time within my memory. Pub- 
lications had changed their name and 


their price at any time that business de- 


manded it and never had been inter 
fered with. Hundreds of instances are 
well known occurring within the past 
few years. Frank A. Munsey alone 
bought two publications, Godey’s and 
’eterson’s, and merged them with his 


Munsey; he changed the name and price 


of his Quaker Magazine, and to-day it 
is a great success as the Junior Mun- 
sey, at a price of $1.00 a year, though 


its original price was 25 cents. 
‘he other objections in the decision 
of General Madden I questioned. 1 de 


nied that the physical features of the 
Penny Magazine were changed, al 
though I do not think it would have 
made any difference if they had been, 
and I reaffirmed the validity of the sub 
scription list of the Penny Magazine. 

I went to Washington and saw Gen 
eral Madden on November 22d and 
stated my position to him. We had a 
lengthy discussion of the matter, in 
which I submitted copies of the Octo- 
ber number of the Penny Magazine 
and November number of the Unique 


Monthly to prove that it was practicz ally 
the same publication, except in name 
and price. I offered to submit to any 
test the accuracy of my claim that the 
Penny Magazine subscription list had 
been a valid subscription list. 

General Madden expressed regret that 
it was necessary for him to make the 
adverse decision, but he insisted that no 
other decision was possible for him 
The Postoffice Department had suffered 
for years through and wrongs 
in second-class mail privileges. He had 


excesses 


been placed in charge of the depart 
ment to correct these wrongs. To be 
sure, many excesses and wrongs might 


was reaching them as 
The Unique Monthly 
one of them. During 
half he had decided 


still exist, but he 
fast as he could. 
matter was only 
the past year and 2 





other cases of a similar nature in the 
same way, and publishers had accepted 
the ruling without protest. In this case, 
the Unique Monthly's only recou 

to ask for rehearing. For the 

it mattered not to him whether th 
Penny Magazine subscription list was 
valid or not. That was not the point 
of immediate importance. So far as he 
was concerned, his position was just 
this: When the Penny Magazine ac- 
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‘cepted subscriptions from the public, 


the public sent their money for the 
Penny Magazine for the time of their 
subscription, and the publisher was in 


duty bound to furnish them with the 
Penny Magazine for the full time of 
their subscription. If the publisher for 
any reason could not do that, no mat- 
ter what the reason, he should stop the 
Penny Magazine and return to his sub- 
scribers the balance of the money which 
they had paid and for which he had not 
rendered service with the Penny Mag- 
czine. The publisher had no right to 
zssume that he could furnish them with 
the Unique Monthly, which he might 
think a better paper, and which in fact 


might be a better paper. It mattered 
not at all whether it was a better , Paper. 
They had not subscribed for it. He 


admitted that this was a comparatively 
new ruling, that is, for a year and a 
half he had enforced it. He admitted 
that, for years and years back, strong 
magazines had absorbed weaker ones, 
that newspapers had bought other news- 
papers and absorbed them, serving their 
subscribers with the stronger newspaper, 


and that second-class privileges were 
never affected thereby. 

wish right here to question Gen- 
eral Madden’s statement of facts. I do 


not believe that any publication was 
ever stopped before because it changed 
its name and its price and its physical 
features. I have been familiar for 
twenty years. with publications in 
America, especially intimate with them 
during the past year. never heard 
of any publication being excluded from 
second-class privileges for these rea- 
sons. I know of publications which 
changed from monthlies to quarterlies 
and were stopped, and from quarterlies 
to monthlies; but I never heard of a 
publication that had not changed its 
of regularity of issue being inter- 
fered with. I would like to know the 
name of some publication of estab- 
lished status, and representing invested 
capital to any considerable amount 
which ever encountered such a decision 
submitted to it. To submit to such a 
decision would be at once to admit that? 
you had nothing worth fighting for. 
When the interview between General 
Madden and myself closed, I wrote out 
a request for a hearing in accordance 
with his direction; brought it to him 


before leaving Washington, and _ the 
next day the postmaster at New York 
ceived the following letter, a copy 


f which was forwarded to me: 
stmaster, New York, N. Y. 
Str—Mr. T. C. Quinn, publisher of 

the Unique Monthly, of Fi city, has 

filed with this office a protest against a 

decision denying admission of his pub- 

ication to the second-class rates® of 
postage, because of the non existence 
ef a legitimate list of subscribers, as 
required by law. He claims that it is 
unjust, and asks that, in view of the 
fact that this-is the Thanksgiving num- 
ber, and so largely expected by his 
patrons, and that so much money is 
invested in the enterprise, he be per 
mitted to mail at the pound rate of 
postage, with a deposit to cover the 
third-class rate on the issue, pending 
the further 





hearing on the case. 








INK. 


injustice may be 
* that the prin 


In order that no 
done the publisher, ard 
ciple involved in the case may be satis 
factorily determined now and for al 
time, you are authorized to _ receive 
this issue of the Unique Monthly upon 
a deposit at third-class rate. The pub 
lisher will be given thirty days from 
the date of this letter to present his 
case for rehearing. You will be ad 
vised of the decision. Respectfully, 
Turrp ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL. 

I had, of course, to put up third 
class rates or two cents for every copy 
of my November number before it was 
accepted in the mails of New York. 
Even with that, I could not, of course, 
get in the mails until the 24th of No- 
vember with this number. 

On Monday, November 26th, I took 
to Washingtonthe statement of our case, 
made by myself and revised by Senator 
Depew. On Wednesday afternoon, No- 
vember 28th, at four o’clock, General 
Madden gave me a hearing, there being 
present General Madden, Judge Kelly, 
Private Secretary Travers and myself. 
I presented our side of the case and 
General Madden real it aloud. The doc 
ument is on file in the department. 
Briefly, the document contained the 
statement of the causes for our change 
from the Penny Magazine to the 
Unique Monthly, as given already; also 
the announcement made to all sub 
scribers, in the October number, that, 
commencing with the November num- 
ber, the change would occur; that sub 
scribers already on the books would be 
served with the Unique Monthly until 
the expiration of their subscriptions, 
without extra charge, and that, while 
the price of the Untque Monthly would 
always be 50 cents a year, the old sub 
scribers would be given an opportunity 
of renewing their subscriptions within 
thirty days at the old price of 25 cents 
a year, or four years for one dollar. 
This offer was made only to those who 
had been friends of the magazine and 
whose names were on the subscription 
list already. We had received within 
the next ten days following the issue 
of the October number 3,000. sub 
scribers, and not a_ single complaint 
against our action had come from any 
subscriber. On the other hand, several 
letters of congratulation at the change 
had come. Our statement of our case 
further urged the fact that in changing 
our name and price we only had been 
following the precedent of years in the 
publishing business. We recognized the 
abuses that had grown up in the second 
class mail and the anxiety of all good 
citizens to see such abuses remedied 
The document closed as follows: 

“An individual does not subscribe fo 
a publication as he buys a piece of 
cloth. He can see the piece of cloth, 
but the element of time which enters 
into his subscription adds at once the 
possibility of changes which time brin; 
His subscription to a publication is an 
expression of his liking for the public: 
tion and his confidence in it. He ex 
pects to he interested, instructed or 
amused, as the case may be, in every 


* The italics are mine. -T C. Q. 
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number during his subscription. This 
also involves change. In buying a 
piece of cloth its sameness is what one 
is after. Subscribing for a publication, 
its newness, its originality, its change, 
is what one wants. As said before, the 
subscriber puts his faith in the publica- 
tion, and that very faith compels the 
publisher to mect, so far as possible, the 
expectations of the subscriber as to the 
interest, the growth and the value of 
his publication to that subscriber during 
his subscription. The faith of the sub- 
scriber is both the inspiration and the 
responsibility of the publisher. The 
publisher’s work is not taken by the 
caleoaaiinan for its name or for its phy- 
sical features. It is taken by the sub- 
scriber for its real contents, its social 
or political opinions, its artistic effects, 
its general adaptability to the intel- 
lectual demands of the subscriber. The 
publisher must, of course, give the sub- 
scriber his money’s worth, and this 
money’s worth must be viewed both 
from the physical as well as the intel- 
lectual side. A publisher might not 
be permitted to take subscriptions for 
a five-pound magazine and then send’a 
six-ounce magazine. Such a_ change 
might be unfair and _ radical. It 
surely would be unwise for the _ pub- 
lisher, for he would lose his subscribers. 
But when a publisher, having obtained 
subscribers for a publication, makes that 
publication grow, makes it more valu- 
able as an intellectual servant of his 
subscribers, continues the features 
which he knows through the corre- 
spondence of the subscribers are popu- 
lar, he should certainly be permitted to 
change the name of the publication, if 
common sense demands it, to meet new 
conditions in his own interests and that 
of his subscribers. He, of course, 
changes the price only to new people, 
not to his old ones. He simply gives 
his old ones more for their money. The 
only change to them is the change of 
name. To prevent him from doing this 
latter unaer conditions such as exist -in 
the Unique Monthly, conditions which 
could not be foreseen or controlled, is 
to say to publishers: ‘No matter how 
many years you devote to the service 
of the public, no matter how much 
money you lose or make, no matter how 
many subscribers you may have, you 
must not change the name, the price, or 
the physical features of your magazine 
without losing your years of work; you 
cannot meet new conditions. To change 
you must discontinue the publication 
vhich you have established and which 
is your pride and your support, and 
tart all over again. And before you 
irt all over again you will have to 
get a subsc iption list to your new pub- 
ication, and grow as gr: adually as may 
e, just as you did before.’ Such‘a 
decision would be ruinous to publica- 
tions. Who could sell a newspaper if 
he had to say to the purchaser, ‘You 
innot have my subscription list, you 
know, unless you keep the name of this 
paper, and its number of pages, 
ete.” If this were so, property of to- 
day worth a million dollars would not 
be worth a hundred thousand. Our con- 
tention is that a magazine or news- 
paper is not taken for its name, its 














price, or its physical features. It is 
taken for its contents. 

‘Let us suppose two cases that might 
arise under this decision. ) viene F 
man were running a magazine in W ibe 
ington City called the Banner Magazine, 
price $1.00 a year, and containing 50 
pages devoted to the support of the 
Democratic party. It became necessary, 
for some reason or other, to sell out 
A Democrat whom he knew buys the 
paper, in order even more strongly to 
support the Democratic party. After 
the latter has the paper a couple o: 
weeks, he thinks that in order to make 
it more strongly Democratic he will 
change the name to the Democrat. 
charge $2.00 a year, and increase the 
number of pages to 150. This man 1s 
made to lose every cent he put into the 
enterprise. He had changed the name 
and price of his magazine. He cannot 
get second-class privileges. He must 
drop his old subscription list and begin 
anew. 

“Suppose another case. The same pub- 
lisher in Washington, with his Banner 
Magazine of Democratic faith, price 
$1.00 a year, pages 50, decides to sell 
out. He advertises for a purchaser 
and sells out. After a few months the 
new purchaser changes his politics, and 
decides to run the Banner, $1.00 a 
year, 50 pages, in support of the Repub 
lican party. is second-class privileges 
would not be injured at all, he not hav 
ing changed his name or price. 

“In which case would the new pur 
chaser be more likely to satisfy the 
subscribers upon his books to whom he 
would send his paper for the balance 
of | their subscriptions? 

‘he second-class privileges of mail- 
- are extended to publishers to en- 
courage worthy publications and the 
dissemination of salutary reading among 
the people. The men who undertake 
work as publishers, when they honestly 
conduct their business, labor not only 
for selfish purposes, but for public good 
A property built up on this plan should 
have the fostering care of the Govern- 
ment. Surely no rule should be put 
upon it which would make the business 
more hazardous than it is and has been. 

‘This decision, from which we appeal, 
would make the investment of money in 
newspaper property, however stable, 
per se, the most uncertain and imprac 
tical proposition in the business world 
This surely is not the intention of tlic 
Department. 

“In the particular case of the Uniqu 
Monthly, we assert that positively no 
change has occurred except in the name 
and the price; that everything that has 
attracted and held our readers in the 
past in the Penny Magazine is in the 
Unique Monthly; that it is, in fact, 
the same magazine, changed only in 
name and price, as we were compelled 
to change it, as wise and honest men, 
in the interest of the property and of 
our readers. To continue this ruling 
against us would humiliate us _ before 
our subscribers, would cause the loss 
of an investment of upwards of $60,000 
and five years of labor, and would en- 
tail a further loss of thousands of dol 
lars to return the subscription money 

When General Madden had finished 
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reading the document, he paused for 
an expression of opinion. Judge Kelly 
said that he had listened to our state- 
ment and the reasons which we gave 
for making the change, and he wished 
to say that the reasons we gave were 
not the true reasons for the change. 
He said the true reason for the change 
in the magazine was that the publisher 
_ w that the Penny Magazine had no 

ght to the mailing privileges, had no 
nina subscription list, and that he 
was going to be thrown out of the 
mails, and that, in order to bother the 
Department and further confuse the 
question, he had changed the publica- 
tion radically, hoping in the confusion 
to get the Unique Monthly admitted to 
rights which the Penny Magazine was 
about to lose. 

I replied to Judge Kelly that either 
he or I was wrong; that his was a mat- 
ter of opinion, and that I had the facts. 
I insisted that the Penny Magazine was 
fully entitled to all that I claimed; that 
it had always been mailed upon second 
class privileges, and that, so far as I 
was concerned, the Department had 
never given me a p Pew. to meet any 
charges against us (if there were any) 
as to the Penny Magazine; that from 
the date when Mr. Mulker came to my 
office until that date [ had never heard 
a word from the Department as to ir- 
regularities or charges of any kind. 

General Madden interposed, and, re- 
ferring back to the offer which we had 
made of giving the magazine to our old 
subscribers at 25 cents a year or fout 
years for $1.00, asked me if that did 
not prove false my statement that it 
was necessary to increase the price of 
the magazine from 25 cents a year to 50 
cents in orders to supply it. In other 
words, would not my own. statement, as 
made in the October number, to sub 
scribers, convict me of Judge Kelly’s 
charge, that the reason given in my 
statement was not the real reason? 

I explained to General Madden that, 
while he might not be able to under 
stand it, my reasons and my offer were 
not only compatible and consistent, but 
were in accordance with good publish 
ing methods always. As a matter of 
fact, I say now that I could not with 
wisdom cay then, that General Mad- 
den’s question in this matter convicts 
him either of thoughtlessness or mis 
information regarding the publishing 
business. Our magazine could not be 
produced successfully’ at a subscription 
price of less than 50 cents a year. Anc 
yet the offer to give it to old subscribers 
at 25 cents was the wisest kind of a 
rublishing hit. The only mistake made 
was in not giving them ninety days 
instead of thirty in which to take ad 
vantage of the offer. The plan which 
I offered was sugeested to me by M- 
S. S. McClure, editor of McClure’s 
Magazine. His idea, as it is mine and 
always has been, is that old subscribers 
are entitled to something more than 
new people, and that 25 cents coming 
in by thousands from any source is to 
a publisher better than 50 cents coming 
in “dribs and drabs.” If all my old 
subscribers had taken advantage of my 
offer, it would have given me _ over 
$25,000 in one month. While I could 

















not go on forever printing this maga 
zine for the subscription price of 25 


cents, possession of $25,000 at once 
would give me an unexampled force for 


securing 50-cent subscriptions, and 
would at once have relieved me from 
accruing debt and danger. Every one 


familiar with the publishing business un 
derstands this. Wecabivesamates on the 25 
cent subscription basis or on the 50 
cent subscription basis, the publisher 
must consider from thirty to sixty per 
cent loss on the subscriptions, due to 
premiums, to commission, to agents, to 
advertising, or to other means of secur 
ing subscriptions. The net income from 
subscriptions, when advertising, com 
mission and agents’ expenses are 
charged up, is often not ten per cent 
of the subscription price. Mind you, 
r to my subscribers was made 
only in the Penny Magazine, where it! 
cost me nothing to make it, and there- 
fore on such subscriptions I received 
25 cents net—absolutely net. If any 
publisher does as well as this ordinarily 
on a 50-cent publication he is doing 
mighty well. Hence my offer of the 
25-cent subscription to old subscribers 
was exactly consistent and parallel with 
the regular price of 50 cents to new 
subscribers, which new _ subscriptions 
would cost me 25 cents or more to get 
While we had a subscription price of 
only 25 cents, I never. averaged more 
than 15 cents for each subscription, net 
Hence again, the reason for making the 
published subscription price 50 cents, 
while giving the subscribers a _ limited 
opportunity to send in ready money in 
large volume on the 25-cent net basis 
o the mind of any publisher in Amer 
ica, or to any man who ever had a 
passing acquaintance with publications 
I will submit the wisdom of my posi 
tion in this matter. 

When the hearing in General Mad 
den’s office was over, he told me that he 
would take the matter under advisement 
and let me know. I returned to New 
York to get my December number 
ready. It was ready the first week in 
December, and, not hearing from Gen- 
eral Madden, I went to Washington to 
see him, by the advice of Senator De 
pew. He told me that, after thinking 
the matter over, he did not care to 
decide himself the questions involved. 
but that he would submit them to the 
Postmaster-General. He wrote me 
that the Postmaster-General would give 
a hearing on December 12th. I went 
to Washington, but the 12th happened 
to be a local holiday in W ashington. 
and so the hearing was not held until 
Friday afternoon, December 14th, at 
five o'clock. There were present at the 
hearing, so General Madden told me tI 
next morning, December 15th, Post 
master-General Smith and all four of his 
assistants. Having heard General _Mad 
den and discussed the question, it was 
decided that on the three points raised 

the question of change of name. 
change of price, and change of physic: 
features—the position of the Unique 
Monthly was right. General Madden 
said to me that under this decision the 
Unique Monthly became properly an 
applicant for second-class privi ileges with 
the Penny Magazine subscription list; 
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but the investigation into the Penny 
Magazine subscription list had not been 
satisfactory to him, and therefore he 
wanted time in which to make a further 
examination in the subscription list of 
the Unique Monthly He said that it 
would take until about the first of Jan- 
uary to do this. Of course, the money 
thus put up by us in the hands of the 
New York postmaster, should we finally 
win, would be returned to us after there 
had been deducted the regular charges 
for the mailing of the magazine at sec- 
ond-class_ rates. 

In other words, although my conten- 
tions had all been admitted to be right 
by the Department, he still doubted our 
subscription list, and it came down to a 
question between him and me as to 
whether I was ready to wager the 
money, which the mailing at third-class 
rates would cost, that my subscription 
list was an honest one. My subscription 
list being honest, I could not refuse to 
stand against his position. I therefore 
came back to New York and put up the 
money again for the mailing of the De- 
cember number, which, because of the 
delay, could not all be gotten into the 
mail by us before the 22d day of De- 
cember, and it being our Christmas 
number, many of our subscribers did 
not get it in time for Christmas 

General Madden sent one of the in- 
spectors of his own staff to Station H, 
to take from our mail-bags magazines 
addressed to our subscribers, to copy 
from these magazines the names and 

ldresses of subscribers to forward to 
Washington, whence a blank, specially 
prepared by General Madden, was sent 
to each of them. 

The knowledge in November that the 
Unique Monthly had no_ second-class 
privileges spread like wild-fire among 
our competitors and our advertisers. 
The delay in issuing of November anc 
December numbers annoyed our sub- 
scribers and caused loss to our adver- 
tisers. At the first of the new year we 
found our property hurt almost beyond 
redemption. The disarrangement of our 
I the doubt cast upon us, the stag- 
of our advertising and circula- 
departments, because a magazine 
led at third-class rates has no stand 
publication world, had simply 
our property. Advertising 
January’s issue, except from old 
friends who stood by us at all hazards, 
suld not be obtained, and subscriptions 
uld not be sought from the public 
with any assurance that we could sup 
ply them with what we promised. Tité 
direct loss to the magazine in actual 
ish was not less than $8,o00, and the 
loss in prestige and influence cannot be 
computed. It will surely take two years’ 















time and “$52,000 investment to regain 
the place in the public estimation that 


we had when General Madden first e- 
gan his fight for what he thought was 
a principle of public utility. 

On the 10th day of January I again 
went to Washington, and was tof by 
General Madden, on the 1ath, that he 
had not yet soaenaee his investigation, 
that he believed. up to date, it was not 
satisfactory to him. He had, however, 
ince this contention arose, though not 
as a result of this controversy, decided 
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that it was not fair of the Department 
to exact from publications of established 
status, such as we were, the payment of 
third-class rates while they were under 
investigation. Pending investigations, 
hereafter, publications would not have 
their second-class privileges interfered 
with. Therefore, he would order the 
New York postoffice to return to us the 
excess postage that we had paid. 

his was the very thing that I had 
been contending for since last Auguste 
In August, within ten minutes after 
hearing my statement, Postmaster-Gen 
eral Smith agreed with us and took ac- 
tion favorable to us. Yet for the months 
of November and December, General 
Madden made us pay this money, which, 
to us, was a great hardship, and to other 
publications, which we know, would 
have meant absolute ruin to their 
property. Many men in the publishing 
business, honest, capable and enterpris- 
ing, serving the public well, have not 
$2,000 or $3,000 to put in the hands of 
the Government on demand. Unless we 
had been able to do this, our November 
and December numbers would never 
have gone out; we, therefore, never 
could have explained to our subscribers 
and our property would have been 
ruined, and our reputation as swindlers 
established. 

While preparing this statement for the 
public, on January 18th, I received from 
General Madden a_ copy of a letter 
which he had just wt arded to Post- 
master Van Cott. It follows: 

C. D 43,409. Arsen 17, 1901. 
Postmaster, New York, N. Y 

Sir—Referring to the case of the 
Unique Monthly, the application for ad- 
mission of which to the second-class 
rates of postage has been pending, you 
are directed to continue to receive that 
publication at the pound rate of postagé 
without a deposit at the third-class rate, 
unless otherwise instructed. 

Respectfully, 
Tuirp AssISTANT PosTMASTER GENERAL. 

To summarize the results: Since the 
Unique Monthly began its fight for life, 
two decisions of inestimable importance 
to publishers have been rendered by 
the Third Assistant Postmaster neral, 
In the first place he has, after con- 
ference with his superior and his asso- 
ciate assistants, withdrawn his opposi- 
tion to a newspaper or periodical chang- 
ing its name, or price, or physical 
features. Publishers may hereafter ex- 
ercise their own judgment in such 
matters, untrammeled by official inter- 
ference. In the second place, when a 
publication (having an already estab 
lished status as a second — privileged 
periodical) is made a subiect of investi 
gation, the investigation will be made 
before its second-class privileges are 
taken away. 

Although Senator Depew. having been 
informed by me that the fight was for 
principle, took no personal part in the 
controversy until after the general prin 
ples had been decided upon ‘th merits, 
vet without his generous support the 
Unique Monthly could not have sur 
vived to fight for the right 

THowtas C. QUINN. 

Written January 18, 1901. 
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COMPLIMENTARY 
op | STREET CAR u 
te TICKET 

= ISSUED BY 


Void After Feb. ist. 1901 





CHAS. F DEGEN, Mer. 


Oe Good for ONE FARE on any line of the AUGUSTA STREET RAILWAY 
yA COMPANY, with all Transfer Privileges 


(OVER) GF. B. Gee, rest | 








| WHEN COMING TO OUR LUMBER YARD 


| Take the Monte Sano Car and get off at D’Antignac Street, or 

| take the Turpin Hill Car and get off at Taylor Street. 

| The Conductor will direct you to our office, which is on the 
corner of Campbell & D’Antignac Streets. 


| AUGUSTA LUMBER CO, 


IN AUGUSTA, GA. 
Avucusta, Ga., Jan. 21, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

For years Mr. Degen has been a pupil 
of “The Little Schoolmaster,” and that 
he is a successful advertiser is largely 
due to this fact. 

Knowing that anything novel in the 
advertising line would interest your 
readers, I send it. 


(OVER) 


Augusta, Ga 


Mr. Degen’s place of business is near 
a street car line, so he made a contract 
with the street car company and had 
tickets printed like the inclosed, en- 
titling their holders to one ride. He 


then distributed these tickets amongst 


the merchants. Tue result has been 
most satisfactory. 
Yours truly. 
FLoRENCcCE ALLEN DEGEN. 





SHOULD ORDINARY ARTICLES 
BE ILLUSTRATED? 
Office of 
Hucu C. Youne & Co., 
167 Adams Street, 
Curcaco, Jan. 29, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

As shoe advertising specialists we feel 
called upon to take exception to Mr. 
Conne’s expression in your extract from 
an article which originally appeared in 
the Dry Goods Economist, to wit: “I 
favor cuts if they illustrate some article 
that is hard to describe accurately and 
briefly. On the other hand, I consider 
the use of manv of the cuts seen in the 
columns of the daily papers a waste of 
money——-such, for example, as the cuts 
of a shoe, when there is nothing new or 
beautiful about the style of the goods 
or the illustration.” 

We believe shoes are “hard to describe 
accurately and briefly’’ and must per 
force be illustrated; and, further (ner 
haps in our eyes only), we believe shoes 
re pretty § attractive and interesting to 
every adult who scans the advertising 
pages of our daily papers. Shoes are 





not all alike-—far from it. Each and 
every one has its own individuality—its 
style; a very essential factor—in fact, 
the factor which makes them sellers. 
Respectfully yours, 
lucu C. Youne & Co. 
o> — 
GRAMMAR. 

Don’t be afraid of your grammar 
Try to have it as near correct as possi 
ble, but don’t lose any sleep over it 
Grammar is a good thing, but it isn’t 
the greatest thing in the world. It is a 
good thing to be grammatical, but it 1s 
a better thing to sell goods. Of course, 
a man might do both, but there are only 
a few perfect people in the world after 
all. The man who doesn’t make mis 
takes generally doesn’t make anything. 
You shouldn’t care anything about the 
grammar of an advertisement if it 
brings results.—Brains. 

~~ 

Tue world generally gives its admira- 
tion not to the man who does what no 
body else attempts to do, but to the 
man who does best what multitudes d 
well.—Macaulay. 
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ADVERTISING (?) IN 
VIRGINIA, 

Under the Virginia laws the insurance 
companies are compelled each year to 
print their annual statements i the 
newspapers of that State, solely, of 
course, for the benefit of these papers. 
The Richmond News is leading a fight 
for the repeal of the law and in a re- 
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cent editorial sized up this hold-up 
scheme in the following admirable man- 
ner: 


‘The annual statements of the insur- 
ance companies now begin to appear. 
Of course the Richmond News will get 
its share, but as a matter of fact the 
companies should not be subjected to 
this tax. Everybody who is interested 
in the standing of companies gets an offi- 
cial statement from their agents or the 
home office. Nobody takes the trouble 
to analyze the advertised statements 
which simply cost so much money and 
are of no value. It is poor policy to 
jump on corporations or individuals who 
come among us to do business and hold 
them up merely because we have the 
power to do it. In the case of insur- 
ance companies the policy holders have 
to pay all these extra costs in the end. 
We would rather see a direct tax levied 
on the insurance people to the same 
amount they are now required to pay 
the newspapers. Then the public would 
get the money. As it is, these corpora- 
tions, home and foreign, are required 
to pay annual tribute to help Virginia 
newspapers. For our part, if we could 
not command enough’ circulation, and 
natural and honest advertising to pay 
expenses, we would rather stand the 
loss than to depend on loot—the simple 
taking of money because the State has 
the power to demand that it shall be 
given up. The law requiring the pub- 
lication of these statements should be 
repealed. We earnestly hope it will be 
at the next regular session of the legis- 
lature.”—Louisville (Ky.) Insurance 
Herald. 
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IN SMALL CITIES. 


Advertisers are best with a strong 
temptation to spend all their appropria- 
tion in small cities ‘he reason is that 
large cities are easiest to reach for the 
distribution of goods. But in following 
this policy a large and far more produc- 
tive territory—the small towns—is over- 
looked. In the aggregate the trade in 
small cities is greater than in the large 
ones, and the market is not so over- 
stocked, neither is it so fickle. Once 
the sale of an article is established in a 
small city it,is easier to hold. The first 
cost of introduction is not so great, and 
once the pace is set it can be main- 
taine! at a small expense. Advertising 
is cheaper and has a greater effect in‘the 
small city. The people are more easily 
enthused. Merchants take a greater in- 
terest in the article advertised, and con- 
ditions generally are more favorable to 
success.—Billposter. 
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Convincing logical argument in every- 
day language will sell goods where dig- 
nity and literary excellence will fail. 
Advertisers’ Review. 
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J. W. MORTON. 

The Catholic Standard and Time 
N2 cee pred of February 2 gives the 
following sketch of J. WW. Morton, adver 
tising manager of Strawbridge & 
Clothier, of Philadelphia: Mr. Morton 
has had a varied and brilliant career. 
le began business as a salesman for 
Bailey, Banks & Biddle, but soon ac 
cepted a position with John E. Potter 
& Co., publishers, and traveled all over 
the Union in their interest. He wa 
then engaged as manager of the Key 
stone Publishing Company, and whi! 
occupying this position wrote “Sparks 
From the Campfire,” a book which sold 
into the hundreds of thousands. Resign- 
ing this position, he engaged in maga 
zine work for a time, but was soon 
after called to the managing editorship 
of the staff of writers then engaged in 
the preparation of the great reference 
work entitled ‘The Imperial Reference 
Library,” published by the Syndicate 
Publishing Company of Philadelphia 
acting at the same time as advertising 
manager for the company, which posi 
tion he filled with great credit until the 
spring of 1899, when he was called to 
the management of the advertising for 
the great department store of Straw 
vo Mn & Clothier. There is, beyond 
doubt, no other advertising manager in 
this city who has such a_ thorough 
knowledge of all the details of his de- 
partment. 

In addition to his executive and lit 
erary ability, he has mastered the 
science of typesetting, and upon occa 
sion, when an unusual rush of business 
overtaxed the compositors who are em- 
ployed in the Strawbridge & Clothier 
establishment to set up the daily adver- 
tisements for distribution to the news 
papers, he has cast aside his dignity and 
his coat and helped to put the type to- 
gether. 

en 

QUICK DISPATCH OF MAILS. 

If you want your mail dispatched 
promptly the following few suggestions 
will aid you materially: Separate your 
circular matter from your sealed letters, 
as the postoffice department attends to 
the mailing of first-class matter first. 
Remember that mail trains do not leave 
the city all at one time, but at dif 
ferent times, and if vour mail is large 
have it delivered at the postoffice three 
or four times a day. The mail when 
sent to the postoffice to avoid delay 
should be divided into States. This can 
be done easily and when done relieves 
the postoffice of much work and enables 
your mail to be quickly forwarded.- 
Mail Order psa 


Classified Advertiooments. 


Advertisements under this head two linesor more, 
without Sepiaw, 25 cents a line. 
handed in one week in advance 
WANTS. 
.XPERIENCED advertisement writer wishes 
4 position with good firm. E. WALTERS, 
425 W. Monroe St., Chicago, 
\ ORE than 200,000 copies of the morning edi 
tion of the World are sold in Greater New 
York every day. Beats any two other papers. 
FERS: ALD’S NEWSPAPER MEN’S EXCHANGE 
recommends competent ren’rs,editors & adv’g 
men to publishers. 15Cedar St., Springfield,Mass, 



















A'S for rr DAIL Y JOURNAL, Asbury Park, 
¢ Cire’n 2,lo7.. Rate 7 cents an inch. 


Ke mace ala removes grease, dirt, etc,. from 

anything; sample 2c. Agents wanted; other 
goods. K. CHEMICAL CO., Box G, Fairland, Ind. 
Ter. 


\ ’ANTED—Position as adwriter and adv. mgr 

for large firm. Successful experience 
3est of reference and recommends. F. B. WOOD, 
Alden, lowa. 


\ ’ ANTED—An enterprising man to manage as 

his own a paper in his own town. Address 
with reference ag —" BUSINESS ENTER 
PRISE,” Norwalk, 


WE draw, pect “photograph, write for ad- 
vertisers. Sketche; submitted to respon- 

sible parties. Work of the highest — Lome: 

THE GRAPHIC STU DIO, 14 W. 34th St., N. ¥ 


\ ’ ANTED—An artist to do newspaper work. 
Strong and sketc A boy will do if hee 

knows enough. Address RNELT WORE! R,” 

office of Printers’ Ink, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


( RDERS for 5 line aivertisements 4 weeks $10 
in 100 Illinois newspapers ; 100,000 circula 
pee - weekly ; other Western weekly papers same 
Cata aes on application. HICAGO 

NEW SPAPER UNION, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


A D manager wanted who can buy a $1,000 to 

3 $3,000 interest in manufacturing corpora 

tion in New York City. Highest references given 

and required. Good salary. An exceptional op- 

peeney, for making money. Address “ PER- 
NENT,” care Printers’ Ink. 


nN GENTLEMAN of experience and ability 
i wishes to make connection with an estab 
lished publication as business or advertising 
manager,or both. Might purchase an interest if 
desired. ‘‘ ENERGETIC,” care of Walesby’s Ad- 
vertising Agency, Louisville, Ky. 
| reas ALD’S NEWSPAPER MEN’S EXCHANGE 
(established May,’98) recommends competent 
editors, reporters and advertising men to pub- 
lishers. No c harge to employers ; registration 
free; fair commission from successful candidates. 
Tel. 659-2. 15 Cedar St., Springtield, Mass. 


\ TANTED — Position on newspaper in good 

sized town as advertising manager or busi- 
ness manager ; highly qualified for either posi- 
tion. Have doubled — rtising on paper where 
presently located. Reason for leaving; desire to 
do better. Address PREDERIC STIER, care The 
Capital, Topeka, Ka 


Am »dvertising manager, who regards adver- 
3 tising solely as salesmanship—to get busi 
ness and more of it—and whose work in this di- 
= has been successful, is open to engage- 














nt. 

i advertising manager for large business 
but not under contract. Address “ BUSINESS 
GETTER,” Printers’ Ink. 

—-- «>> —— 
PRINTERS, 

ae et BIE ior long, short —- bottom 

prices. M. P.G OULD Co., Bennett,Bldg.,N.Y. 
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MAILING MACHINES. 
Ms R’S DELIGHT, labeler,’99 pat.. 
DICK, 43 Ferguson Ave., Buffal 
— 
WINE 
I gg HAMPAGNE IS MADE, sentfree. C. £. 


VEZEY, with Brotherhood Wine Co., 
New York City. 





. REV. 
N. Y. 
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IMPOSING STONES. 


B EST quality cocents marble rear aA stones, 
two inches thick, 50 cents square f. sh 
with order. THE GHORGIA MARBLE FINISH. 
ING WORKS, Canton, Ga 
———___+e- 


- CIGARS. 


J IRECT from the factory. Genuine hand 

made, —_ grade goods. Pleased custom- 
ers everywhe See what you'll save! THE 
HAMIL TON Cc IG AR CO., . Fane aster, Pa, 


OBBERS and retailers, profit is yours. We 
° make cigars--you smoke them ; 50 cigars , 
Money back if you don’t like them. EI. 
fioaby CIGAR CO., 944 W. 26th St., New York, 
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SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES. 


L a CC se no MAXWELL, 
Row, New Yor k, 
special M4. mtatives for leadiny, daily news 
pipers 
NEWSPAPER HALF-TONES. 
GOOD dollar's worth for a dollar bill. Send 
4 for our book, just out, on the cost of cuts. 
THE STANDARD ENGRAVING CO. (Inco rat 
el), 7th and Chestnut Sts., PHILADELPHIA. 
A e 
STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. 
Ce 4D Process Stereotyping Outfits, $14 up. No 
heating of type. Two easy engraving meth 


ods, with material, $2.50; no etching. Booklet, 
samples, for stamp. H. KAHRS, 240 E. 33d St., N.Y. 





: — 
LETTER BROKERS. 


:. ETTERS, all kinds, received from newspaper 
advertising. wanted and to let. What have 

ou or what kind do you wish to hireof us! THE 

MEN OF LETTERS ASS’N, 595 Broadway, N. Y. 








oe * 
AD VERTISING . AGENTS, 


\ ERCHANTS,mfrs., mail order men wifo want 
4 “live” salesmen or ag’ts everywhere should 
send for bargain lists leading “* want ad ” papers. 
HUNGERFORD & DARRELL AG’CY, Balto., Md. 








———————+o+—__—_ 
PRINTERS’ MACHINERY, 


»RINTERS’ modern machinery, new and re- 
built. Type of the American lype. ag oe 
ers manufacture. Quality, not price. 
isnone too good for . CONNER, FE NDLE R 
& CO., New York Cit 





2 
NEWSPAPER METALS, 


YLATCHFORD metals - RAT DS, linotype, 
} nll p_monctype, electrotype—cleanest, iest 





. longest wearing—that’'s the kind. Kk. W. 
BLaTe H FORD & CO., 54-70 N. Clinton St., Chi- 
cago. “A tower of strengt th.” 





NEWSPAPER INFORMATION 


For latest newspaper information ase the lat- 

est edition of the ‘ees NEWSPAPER DI- 

RECTORY, issued Dec. 1, 190 Price, five 

dollars. Sent free on nor of Brie. a 0. P. 
ROWELL & CO.,, 10 Spruce St., New Y. 
a 

SUPPL IE 


Ger GE PINS, 3 for 1 — aces SUPPLY 





CO., Grand Island, Ne 


, ns popes is eo: with ink manufactured 
y the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK ( 
Lta. eens St., ‘in York. Special prices eo 

cash buyers. 


“ > 
COIN CARDS. 


R2 °ER 1,000. Less for more; any printing. 
.) THE COIN WRAPPER CO. , Detroit, Mich. 
LOT of 95,000 received by trade to clear at 
y factory cost. I've made my profit. Will 
er your adv. on all or part at cost. Write L 
LINDLY, Anderson, Ind. 
— +o. 


MAIL ORDER, 


N AIL-ORDER papers, furnished printed com- 
plete, at low prices. TKIBUNE PRINTING 
CO., Room 4, Tribune Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 


*ECRETS of the mail order trade. Valuabik 
volume, the only reliable book upon the sub- 
ect. Price $1 or4 shillings, post free. SAW 
UB. CU., 525 A, Temple Court, New York City. 
ae 
NEWSPAPER MANAGERS. 


QP ECIATL offer to advertising m’g’rs daily news- 
\? papers. (ne adv. m’g’r writes: “ Your book 
of 100complete shoe ads has gotten our paper a 
$220 00 contract.”” Our book will help any ad 
solicitor to secure a contract from some non-ad 
vertising shoe dealer in your town. Book sent, 
ret to ~- newspaper for $100. GEO. R. 
SYF' &CO., 48 South 9th St., Columbus, O. 
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PRINTERS’ 


PHOTO ENGRAVING. 





T= “me ENGRAVING CO., 61 Ann 
St., New Yo 
your circulation. Particulars free. 


OooM 
B' SOUTHERN ART COMPANY, 
une Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
trade 


»YELIABLE goods are builders. Thou- 
\ sands of suggestive premiums suitable for 
yublishers and others from the foremost manu 
Fae ‘turing and wholesale dealers in jewelry and 
kindred lines. 700-p. ill’d li price catalogue 
free, S, F. MYERS CO., 48-50-52 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


Room 4, Trib- 





-_—— -+o+—__—_ 
PRINTING INKS. 

UEER'S yt Inks are cheapest because 
] they are THE BEST. They have a qualit 
color pos 4 ‘tone when printed that ee ts the 
eye and soothes the pocketbook. Waste nv t.me 
with inks of alleged cheapness, but se ~ a trial 
order, no matter how small, to be convinced. 
All colors, one oe best. Address 


$37-389 Dearborn St., Chic: ago. 
424 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 
tor 


ADDRESSES. 
\ AIL order names, up to date. 





" Mothe rs who 
Pr 1 P 








have ordered within 30 days. per 
1,000 or 15,000 names for $1). Dow} & 
HENRY, 167 Dearborn St., Chicago, il. 
1 fee my names on nn gummed, $1 per 1,000; 4,000 
for $3. ey d names of farmers. $1.50 
per 1,000; 65,000 for $6.25. Gummed names of 
consumers and tax yoo 1.25 per 1,000; 8,000 
for $7.0. Address H, STREY, Plano, 111. 


\ AILING list of mail order buyers and agents, 


mostly in farming districts aud small 
towns. In stamp or sticker form ; will save you 
money, time and trouble. Guaranteed new, cor 


$1 for 1,000 
BERG, BEA- 


rect and without duplicates. Send 
ried m.-o.names. Booklet free 
VER & CO., Davenport, Iowa. 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES, 
»RONZE letter openers. Gun metal finish. 
Write. H. D. PHELPS, Ansonia, Conn. 

A) 5 IN genuine Confederate money for only 

‘ &5 2be. CHAS. D. BARKER, Atlanta, Ga. 
F°8 the purpose of inviting announcements 
s likely to benefit 











reader av well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
S¢ rte d under this head once for one doilar. 
YERPETUAL calendar, vest pocket size. Alum- 


inum, beautiful design, with ads in metal, 









photos, o order. Finest ad novelty on earth. 
sample, 7 ete., by mail 10ec, CALENDAR 
WATCH CO., Glasgow, Ky. 
a) t Paperoid Card Cases “ wear like leather.” 
Five hundred, with your ad, $5; one thou 
sand, $9. L s for nore. Without ad, for print 
ers ¢ and others, r thousand. Samples 
mailed, 


$7. 
FINK & SON, ath & Chestnut, Phila. 
—— +o ——_ 

FOR SALE. 
ROFESSIONAL d’c’ty pub. bus. 100,000 clients; 
large adv. field. PUB. Drawer H, Daytona, Fla. 


.. EWSPAPER folder, Stonemetz, 


iron fram 
4 hand feed. 


Four folds up to column folio. 








$50. Send for photo. GAZETTE, Xenia, O 

S] 00 BUYS a complete bound file of 

M PRINTERS’ INK (32 volumes). Address 

“PL,” eare Pri iters’ Ink, 10 Spruce St., NwY. 

\ TANTabuyer! A. H. Smith, newspaper bro- 
ker, Earlville, JIL, 


can serve you and in- 
vites correspondence from sellers and seekers of 
properties. Look me up and write—first look 
me up. 


7 VERY issue of PRINTERS’ INK is religiously 

4 read by many newspaper men and printers, 
as well as by advertisers. If you want to buy a 
paper, or to sella paper, or type or ink, the thin; 
to do is toannounce your desire in a classifie 
advertisement in PRINTERS’ Bove The cost is but 
25 cents a line. As a rule, one insertion will do 
- pees pall Address PRINTERS? INK, 10 Spruce 
gt., Ne or 
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ADVERTISING 
EVENING POST, 


MEDIA 


Charleston, 8, ¢ 


= 
f lhe 
[a= 
T= 
Hina 
ta 
T= 
T= 
_ 
Slee 
— 
aaa 


T= 


EVENING POST, Cc bi arleston, S.C 
EVENING POST Charleston, 8. C. 
EVENING POST, Charleston, 8. C. 
EVENING POST, Charleston, S. C. 
EVENING POST, Charleston, 8. C. 
EVENING POST, Charleston, S. C. 
EVENING POST, Charleston, 8. C. 
EVENING POST, Charleston, 8. C. 
EVENING POST, Charleston, S. ‘ 
EVENING POST, Charleston, 8. C. 
EVENING POST, Charleston, 8. ( 
EVENING POST, Charleston, 8. C. 
EVENING POST, Charleston, 


Ts 8. C. 


Ts EVENING POST, Charleston, 8. C. 


> Vag E 


= 


EVENING POST, Charleston, 8. C. 
EVENING POST, Charleston, 8. C. 
ype EVENING POST, Charleston, S. C. 


Tes GOLFER, Boston. Oldest golf publication 
in America. 

he GOLF 

in America. 

Te GOLFER, Boston. 
in America, 


Ts GOLFER, Boston. Oldest golf publication 
in America. 


"Oldest golf publication 






Joston. 





Oldest golf publication 


i ee ~ GOLFER, Boston. Oldest golf publication 


in America. 

I ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE, 

ple copy 10 cents, New York City. 

‘O reach mail-order buyers at 10c. 
AGENTS’ GUIDE, Wilmington, Del. 
DVERTISING age nts serving their clients 

4 honestly, call up TOILETTES ; estab. 1881 

QP ECIAL PATHFINDER, Mar. 2, 50,( 060 proven. 

WO 10c. line flat. Address PATHFINDER, D.C. 


sam- 


line, use 








WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. ENTERPRISE, 
Brockton, Mass. _ Circulation exceeds 6,000, 


T YA OSTERNS W E CKOBL. IBLAD, Worcester, Mass. 
Ist class Swedish w’kly cir’lat’g in N.E. States. 


pie LAKESIDE MAGAZINE, Elyria, O. 
class medium. 





First 
_ Advertising agents wanted 





] ) EACH the best Southern farmers by planting 
\ your adsin FARM AND TRADE, Nashville, 


Tenn. Only 1c, a line. 
‘HE HOME, 10,000 monthly, 5 cents an a 
line, flat r Samples free. Tribune phiee 
Room 4, Loutoville, Ky 
( UR circulation extremely healthy, and your 
ad will pay if planted in SOUTHERN FIELD & 
FIRESIDE, Ashwood, Ga. 








NY perscn advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
i the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year 


fhe BERKELEY NEWS, Holly Hill, . is 
the official newspaper for Be orkeley C cake 
A good advertising medium. 





B aay A FIDE cash- in-advanc 2e eae Bas 
; none others taken. THE = — LEY 
NEW s ‘Htolly Hill, ©. C., near Charlest 


























































. and would-be buyers of same, al 





30 PRINTERS’ INK. 


A DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, New Market, N, J. 
4 Circulation 5,000. gt og free. Mailed 
postpaid 1 year, 25c. Ad rate, l0c. line. Close 24th 


I F you wish to res uch the bottling trade of this 

country, advertise in the AMERICAN CARBONA 
TOR AND BOTTLER, 67 Liberty St., New York. Es- 
wv in 1881. 


‘HE BERKELEY NE Sg goes to 35 postoffices 

in Berkley County,S.C. It is the only pa 

per. printed in the county. Address Holly Hill, 
5. C., near Charleston. 


FF’ ACTS AND FICTIC IN, an excellent medium for 

the mail order trade. Circulation 75,000 each 

—_ Rate 20 cents per agate line. tHE DOo- 
NION COMPANY, 328 Dearborn st., Chicago. 


ADYERTISE in the PASSAIC CO PRESS, Pas- 

which means 9 different weekly 
papers ci ‘reuiatin in Passaic and Bergen Coun- 
ties. Total circulation 2,600. Advertising rates 
$1.50jper inch per month. 


6 Nee BEE pays a ivertisers; best local paper in 
Cherokee Nation. Contracts are mead e sub- 
ect to three months’ trial. Rates on application. 
Subscription price $] ; samples free. 
THE BEE, 
Fairland, Ind. Ter. 


4 he WALTON TRIBUNE, Monroe, Ga., an 8 page 

weekly, circulation 1,200, is best medium 
in city of 2,500 and county of 22,000 population, 
The RISUNE. covers the field with guaranteed 
paid circulation which brings results to adver- 
tisers. A little ad in it will pay and please you. 
Write for rates, 


[RE Wrightsville TELEGRAPH is the only all- 

home print newspaper published in the 
eastern section of York Co. It covers the richest 
section of Pennsylvania and goes into the homes 
of well-to-do farmers every week. It carries 
eighteen to twenty volumns of adve: tiene For 
rates address THE TELEGRAPH PUB. CO., 
Wrightsville, Pa. 


él best adv’g medium in Dodge County, Minn. 

—the greatest agricultural and dairy region 
in the State—is the DopGre CouNTY REPUBLICAN, 

ist. 1867. Through no other source can the well- 
pe constituency of this pave r be reached so 
economically as through the REPUBLICAN. All 
home print. The REPUBLICAN carries more ads, 
ata higher rate, than any paper in Dodge Jey 
For rates and samples address B. A. SHAVER, 
publisher, Kasson, Minn. 


[Ts BESSEMER WORKMAN is a Democratic 
_on circulation 1,160, official organ of 
the city o Bessemer, population 8,718, the fifth 
largest city in the State. A live paper in a live 
community. Publishes all ordinances and reports 
of city administration. Has had a continuous 
and steady growth from its birth, and is still 
growing. Its readers are buyers. Sample conies 
and advertising rates on application. THE 
WORKMAN PUB, CO. (inc.), Bessemer, Ala. 














>_< 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

I ICYCLES and tricycle wag’ns. Factory to buy- 

er. Write ROADSTER SHOPS, Camden, N.J. 





—- 
NEWSP. iPER BARGAINS. 


1 000 CASH buys “quite a weekly and job 
business in Ohio. I seldom have 
such an opportunity. 

$1,900 buys a good weekly proposition in Ore 
gon. $900 or more down 

$2,800 ayes mos Republican weekly in Ohio. 
Reasonable t 

$8,000 buys a "splendid daily in Connecticut. A 
money making fleld. $5,000 cash required. 

#7.800 buys the controlling interest in a great 
Massachusetts proposition. Monthly 14,000, week- 
ly 2.400 circulation. About 000 cash required. 

$4,000 buys a reliable wee i c 
State, paying $2,000a year. $2 

Those who have reliable prope rtic s for sale, 

t connect with 

C. F. DAVID, Abington, Mass., Confidential 
Broker and EXpe rt in Newspaper Properties. 

~~ 









NEWSPAPER MEN—QUICK. 


$7 80 BUYS the controlling interest ina 
(ys great Massachusetts proposition. 
Monthly 14,000, weekly 2,40). $3.000 or more cash 
required, Know the eethe — and any man 
who knows the business will w it. 

. F. DAVID, Abington, aa Confidential 
Broker and Expert in Newspaper Properties. 


* price. “ 





EDITORIAL WRITER. 


peer editorials, all st ibjects. Write for 
rates. H. L. atte Malden Sta., Boston. 


ADDRESSI NG "EU. 4CHINES. 
\ ALLACE’S Addressing Machine. No type 
used, more than 50 per cent saved over 
handwriting. Addresses printed like typewriting 
directly on_wrappers, No labels to come off. 
PRINTERS’ INK uses it; so does Cosmopolitan 
Mag., gg rick Pub. Co., C, E. Ellis Co., Popular 
Fashions, A. D. Porter Co. 
WALLACE & CoO., 10 Warren St , New York. 
+) 
POSTAL CARDS BOUGHT. 


TNCANCELLED printed or addressed postal 
cards and stamps bought for cash BURK 
MANUFACTURING CO., 614 Park Row Bidg.,N 











—— ++ 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
DV ERTISING solicitors make money with our 
specials.” Particulars free. TRIBUNE 
Past ‘G CO., Room 4, Tribune Bldg., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


Ww ANTED good trade » journal doing $10,000 to 

$30,000 business. Need not be making 
money if good field and foundation. “CASH,” 
care Printers’ Ink. 


Ce ULENT independent wee xly i in New York 
4 State, making over $3,000; price $6, i ). 
Will bear close snvestigarion. "EMERSON P 
HARRIS, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


S60, O00" een pap Republican one 


cent paper in spiendid Eastern 
city of 50 has excellent possibilities ; refer 
ences, EMe RON P. HARRIS, 150 Nassau St.,N. Y 


> WILL buy solid trade paper mak 
S80, 000 ing 15 per cent and sa tihcn of 
being doubled in value in two years without 
adding new capital. Inquire. giving references, 
“ LEADEK,” care Printers’ Ink. 


NDEPENDENT Democratic afternoon paper 
near New York, in rapidly growing city of 
25,000, can be bought low. Seems to be an exce! 
le nt opening Buyer should have $15,000. EMER 
SON P. HARRIS, 150 Nassau St., N. Y 











— ee 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
QCHW. ARTZ, 9% Temple Court, » Beekman 

s street, New York. 
\ 7M. WOODHOU E, JR., Trenton, \. J, has 
learned the ** How’ of good adwriting. 
YETAILERS, add a mail order de partment 
\ GEO. R. CRAW, Box 502, Cincinnati, 0. 
ED SCARBORO, writer of forceful advertis 
e? ing. Request estimates. 20 Morton St., Bklyn. 
\ ELVILLE E. TRUX, Hartford, Conn., writer* 
“ illustrator, printer. Fine book lets specialty 





» original advertisement for any business 
4\ for $l. Cash with order. FRANK B. WIL 
SON, Kenton, 0. 


7OUR ADVERTISING LITERATURE — I can 

prepare it, saving you time, trouble and ex 

pense. J. W. SCHWARTZ, Room 5, 5 Beekman, 
street, New York. 


"LL mee, three sample ad jingles for $2. If 

you like them, wi!l furnish any desired quan 

tity at reasonable rate, “RALP HTHE RHYME,’ 
care Printers’ Ink. 


INGLES—Advertising jingles for all trades 

id That is my speciaity. They are the pithy 
pointed, practical kind, and are profitable at the 
ACK THE JINGLE,” 10 Spruce St.,N.Y. 


AUNCHING a new business? Whether it w “ 
4 bean ocean liner or a catboat may depen 
on_the advertising. Let us start you right, 
SNYDER & JOHNSON, Adve Eeising Writers and 
Agents, Woman’s Te mple, Chicago. 


» ESULTS!—That is what | alwaysaim atand my 

\ customers often wonder at the accuracy of 
my aim. | write. illustrate, de sign and print all 
kinds of advertising literature in a neat, clean, 
convincing manner, just the way it should be 
done. Send Foor a trial order and see if I can- 
not hit the 11l’s-e ve of trade for you. Also 
send for my booklet * Ten bollars a Thousand.’ 
It will interest you. patrons PRINTERS’ TNK 
PRESS, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 








The 


Printers’ Ink 
Press 














now asks for business along the line of mercantile 
printing—stationery—job printing, and all kinds of 
printing of distinctive advertising character. 


Go 


Business-pride is usually represented or mis- 
represented in your office stationery. Your business 
—large or small—is represented by the printing you 
use. Represent your business right—use good station- 
ery—have it printed tastefully, modernly. Few 
printers can do good work and a smaller number still 
can do fine work. 

4 og 


The Printers’ Ink Press will do the printing for 
firms that want creditable work—work that they will 
take pride in. We do work promptly and. deliver it 
at the time promised. 

og og 


Write us about your printing—letter-heads, en- 
velopes, booklets, circulars, folders. We make esti- 
mates on printing, on engraving, on electrotyping or 
photo-engraving. Our prices are only slightly higher 
than those the careless printer charges elsewhere. We 
fill orders for printing for any part of the United States. 








] Call on or address Op 
W Printers’ InkK Press 4 


New York 








10 Spruce St., a 















PRINTERS’ INK 








75,000 readers a day. 
More than 
15,000 paid copies a day. » 


\) 
hy. Wa 
AA 
nw, 
i 























pass it in point of capital invested in manufacturing, in output of manipct 
The greatest traction line center in America. It is surrounded 4 
Every compass point leading from Dayton strikes “pay dirt ’—rich cogptr 


HARD TIMES NEVE 


t 
Its big manufacturing plants, notably th atic 
Works, and Manufacturers of Ice-Maker I 
ecause 4 patronage keeps them in operation, whqher 
The agricultural activity in the country isfiv 
markets, and growth of Miami Valley @ani 
When one crop fails in the Miami Valley, tif 





That’s why the increase in Dayton’s bank clearings exceeds th 
will surpass that of any Ohio city. 

That’s why Dayton and the territory it feeds are a good market{pr « 

In this magnificent newspaper field the Dairy News has m're 
contracts are made contingent upon that proposition. N 

It is the only afternoon paper receiving the Associated Press regprt. 
its excellent market and financial news reports. 

It sells for a penny and gives more for the price (notally a 16-1 | 
gives most for the money leaves its competitors behind. This is an ulkili 


LaCoste al 


38 Park Row, New York Ci 








PRINTERS’ INK. 


| 


1 Daily News| 


«« Tt as supreme in this freld.” 


7 — J. WOLSTAN DIXEY, in a letter to PRINTERS’ INK. 


The People’s Paper, which 
Circulates in All Classes. 


n,Ohio 2| 


nd diveyity of its interests. Only two Ohio cities, Cincinnati and Cleveland, sur- 


















‘ounded 
rich c 


‘the richest farming, stock raising and building stone land in the world. 
try and populous villages and cities. 


AFFECT DAYTON 


ably thi ational Cash Register, Computing Scale Works, Car Works, Malleable Iron 
Ice-Makex Machinery—Dayton leads in these lines—have a world’s trade, and foreign 
ition, wh@her a panic prevails at home or not. 
country isfiversified; Stock raising, the production of all cereals, po--'try culture for big 
| Valley Gpnish tobacco, the nearest approach to Havana in the world. 
Valley, tifire are hers to make up the list. 
seeds thdjof any Ohio city, and that is why Dayton’s per cent of population gain 
{| market})r all human necessities. 

a . . ° “— 
ys hasw’re circulation than ail other Dayton papers combined. Advertising 


Press réprt. It appeals to bankers and business people because of that and 


ly a 109@e literary magazine for a cent on Saturday), and the newspaper which 
js an uledling rule in all business. 


ahd Maxwell 


rk Cit) Eastern Representatives 











, 
| 
| 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 

(er Issued every Wednesday. en cents a 
copy. Subse ription orice, five dollars a year, 
in advance. Six dollars a hundred. No back 
numbers. 

(3 Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of tive hundred cop- 
ies for $30, or a larger number at the same rate. 

carl ublishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
ERs’ INK for the benefit of advg. pesconemes » on 
application, obtain special confidential terms 

ta It any pe rson who has not paid for it is re- 
ceiv ing PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 
subscribed in his name, Every paper is stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for. 
ADVERTISING RATES . 

Classified advertisements 25 cents a line: six 
words to the line; pearl measure; display 50 cents 
a line; 15 lines to the inch. #100'a page. Special 
position twenty-five per cent additional, if grant- 
ed; discount, five per cent for cash w ith order. 












OFFICES: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears, 0-52 L udg iis Hill, F.C, 





_NEW Y YORK, _FEB. 3. 13, 1901. 


THE Pitts ae Dispatch carried 
thirty columns more advertising 
last Sunday than one year ago. 


ADVERTISING will accomplish a 
great deal, but it won’t create a 
continuous demand for a poor ar- 
ticle. 





Do you know why your old ad 
was a failure? If so, you should 
know how to make your new one a 
success. 





PEOPLE are interested in the un- 
usual. If there is something unique 
about your store or stock tell it in 
your advertisement. 


Ir may be necessary to say the 
same old things in an advertise- 
ment, but it is never necessary to 
say them in the same old way. 


Tue A. T. Brown Co., of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., inserts little memo- 
randa between the date sheets of 
its calendars. Here is the one be- 
tween the January and February 
sheets: 

Well! By the way, I had ies 
I intended to ask the A. . Brown 
Printing House for Rh he on that 
last job of printing. “I must bear that 
in mind.” 

TYPOGRAPHICAL errors in news- 
paper advertisements seem to be 
increasing in Springfield, Mass. 
Recently “H. & D. Daniel, cloth- 
iers, advertised “Oxford Over- 
coats $7.05, worth $2.50," and D. 
H. Brigham & Co. quotes the price 
of some jackets in this manner: 
“The $7.50 lot for $12.50, $15.00 
and $16.50.” 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


MANY business men get so much 
mail that throwing out the envel 
opes containing the stamps and 
thereby decreasing the load to be 
read becomes a pleasant perfor- 
mance. 





Ir is likely that the better an 
advertising medium is, the more 
advertising will it carry; and, con- 
versely, the more advertising a 
publication carries, the better me- 
dium it is likely to be—as a rule. 


THE flat rate increases the 
chance of the small advertiser to 
become a large one—or at least a 
larger one. It is satisfactory t 
the publisher and annihilates the 
previous necessity, under the old 
system, of the advertiser to be a 
mathematician in order to calcu 
late what his ads would cost. 


THE advertiser is developing a 
tendency to ask publishers to make 
affidavit to the extent of their cir 
culation. The claim is put forth 
that the advertiser has a right to 
know what he is buying. So he 
has, and any publisher who has 
a medium in which space is worth 
buying will give him the knowl 
edge he seeks. 





Tue Pittsburg (Pa.) Press has 
purchased the News of that city. 
It claims that by this acquisition 
it has secured the largest circula 
tion in Pittsburg (exceeding 70.- 
000), a condition previously cred 
ited to the Post. The advertising 
superiority the Press claims for it 
self is that it is distinctly a paper 
for the ordinary people—the class 
from whom the most profitable re- 
turns are obtainable. 





“No glucose in this beer’ is the 
catch phrase used in the advertise 
ments of the Henry Elias Brewing 
Company of Brooklyn: and after 
it follows an affidavit made by 
Henry J. Lippe stating that “he 
has been connected with said 
Brewing Co. for nineteen years: 
that in all that time no glucose 
grape sugar nor any substitut 
for grains or hops whatever ha 
been used by the Henry Elias 
Brewing Company in the produc 
tion of its beer.” 














PRINTERS’ 


COMMENTING on the great beat 
of the Cleveland Press on the oc- 
‘asion of the death of Queen Vic- 


oria, the Brooklyn Citizen says 
editorially : 
It is indicative of the energy and en- 


Scripps-McRae Press As- 
sociation that the information of the 
Queen’s death, the most important piece 
of news in the opening days of the new 
century, was on the bulletin boards of 
the newspapers that take that service all 
over the United States about one hour 
before it was publicly announced in Lon- 
lon, and more than an hour before it 
was cabled to American newspapers by 
association. 


any other 


terprise of the 


A LooK at and a reading of the 


current Century Magazine makes 
one proud of what has_ been 
achieved in American magazine 
production. There are a number 
of fine ten-cent monthlies; but it 
will be a long day indeed before 
the matter they put before their 


readers will be of the character in 
the Century Magazine of February, 


1901. The twenty-five cent differ- 
ence in price seems amply justi 
fied—from a literary and artistic 


standpoint 


THE Nupepa Kuokoa, a weekly 
of Honolulu, H. I., sends to the 
American Newspaper Directory a 
statement of circulation ending 
with Jan. I, 1901, and averaging 
2,068. The Pacific Commercial 
ldvertiser, a daily published by 
the same concern and in the same 
city, gives a statement for the 
same period showing that its aver 
age for last year was 2,469. These 
two newspapers deserve credit for 


being the first in our new posses- 
sions to give circulation  state- 
ments. 





It used to be the aim of the ad- 
vertiser to have his announcement 
look as much like reading matter 
as possible. At the present day, in 
the up-to date dailies, the most 
important news announcements are: 
set in the similitude of advertise- 
ments. Advertisements are more 
read than in former times because 
more readable. Advertisement 
writers exhibit better brain power 
and more of it than editorial 
writers and the reason is not far 
to seek. They are better paid and 
take greater pains. 
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SoME advertisements give the 
reader the impression that the ad- 
writer, while writing them, held a 
dictionary in one hand and a pen 
in the other. 


ADVERTISING is most effective in 
the United States because this 
country contains the largest num- 


ber of intelligent people in the 
world. 
Asout a fortnight or so ago 


the New York Evening Telegram 
started a department called “For 
Exchange,” in which persons hav- 
ing articles to exchange could ad- 


vertise for a cent a word. The 
list shows signs of considerable 
prosperity, occupying occasionally 


two columns or more. As a piece 
of reading it is wonderfully inter 
esting. Mr. Gibson, the advertis- 
ing manager of the Telegram, says 
he understands it to be the only 





thing of its kind in the United 
States. 
Tue Pulvermacher Galvanic 


Co, of New York prints in its ad- 
vertisements a picture of Dr. Val- 
entine Mott and a testimonial from 
him regarding its electric belts. 
If the ordinary public knew what a 
great man Dr. Mott was—‘Ameri- 
greatest physician and sur- 
geon,” the advertisement calls 
him—the announcement would 


ca’s 


gain immensely in convincing 
power. As it is, it remains a ques- 
tion whether the mass of readers 


are more influenced by Dr. Mott’s 
opinion than they would be by that 
of a doctor named John Smith. 
REPRESENTATIVE HASKELL of 
3everly, Mass., has introduced 
into the Massachusetts legislature 
a bill to prohibit advertising the 
business of procuring divorces by 
attorneys at law. There is already 
upon the Massachusetts statute 
books a law to prohibit the adver- 
tising of this business, passed i 
1887, but it exempted attorneys at 
law from its provisions. It pro- 
vided for an alternative penalty of 
$200 fine, or six months’ imprison- 
ment. The new bill provides for 
repealing the exemption clause of 
the act of 1887, thus making the 
law operative upon all persons. 












Joun G. Hitt, who was con- 
nected with the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co. for the past twenty years, 
died on Sunday, Jan. 27, He was 
fifty-two years old, well known 
among the advertising fraternity. 
He was educated in the public 
schools and the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute of Brooklyn, and began his 
career as a clerk with the firm of 
A. S. Thorp & Co., importers of 
upholsterer’s goods in this city, of 
which his father was a member. 
Subsequently he took up advertis- 
ing, and was associated with the 
J. Walter Thompson Co. 


Tue “Pant Shop,” “Round the 
Corner,” at 11 Cornhill, Boston, 
sells ‘Nothing but Pants.’”’ Every 
Saturday a sealed envelope contain- 
ing the size of a pair of ‘Duchess 
Pants” is placed in the window, 
and on the next succeeding Satur- 
day the size contained in this en- 
velope is published in the shop’s 
daily newspaper ads. To the per- 
son who bought from them during 
the week a pair corresponding to 
the size published, they refund in 
cash the amount paid. By sending 
out measurement blanks, and ad- 
vertising for mail orders, a large 
out of town business is captured. 


SAMUEL GRAYDON, a New York 
printer, sends in a tiny orange- 
colored envelope an amulet to 
New York business concerns, with 
the following interesting story of 
its life and power: 

Lee Pay Yang, member of the Hon- 
orable Society of the Mighty Fist, a 
Chinese trust, thoughtfully counted over 
his small stock of sen (or “cash,” .as it 
is known to the foreign devil), and 
wondered how he would be able to of- 
fer up a beautiful little pig to his fore- 
fathers if the trade in fish eyes was not 
better. Near by the temple of Li Poo, 
god of the lucky ones, reared its nine 
and three pagoda tiers. Lee Pay stole 
within the temple, and while the priest 
dozed in a pool of sunlight by the door, 
rubbed each individual sen on the hem 
of the garment of the god, thereby 
transforming the small coins into amu- 
lets of rare virtues, imparting the power 
of unerring ‘judgment. Thus the story 
goes at least. At the taking of Pekin, 
Lee Pay and his amulets fell. into the 
hands of the allies. I am sending you 
one of these amulets—I want you to 
try its power. you carry it, yo can 
never forget that “Graydon does good 
printing.”’ Carry the amulet and test 
it when you are about to place your 
next order. 
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THE New York Journal runs the 
following statement as a heading: 
‘The Circulation of the Sunday 
Journal Is Greater Than the Com 
bined Circulation of the /lorld, 
Tribune, Press and Times.” 

And nobody in this world can 
find out how many copies are 
printed of either the World, the 
Tribune, the Press, the Times or 
the Journal, 





Tue Peoria (Ill.) evening Star 
and Sunday morning Star is the 
latest addition to the 
list of guaranteed cir- 
GUAR eo lg ae in the 
TEED American Newspaper 
Directory, that paper 
having expressed its willingness 
to have the correctness of its 
circulation statements  guaran- 
teed by the publishers of the 
Directory under a forfeiture of 
$100, to be paid by them to the 
first person who successfully con 
troverts the accuracy of the cir- 
culation figures accorded by the 
Directory. The actual average 
circulation of the evening Star for 
the year 1900 as reported by its 
publishers was 15.739, and that of 
the Sunday morning Star 8,375. 





THe National Cash Register 
Company’s advertising and edi- 
torial department, of which Mr. 
Wolstan Dixey is manager, put 
out during the past year over eight 
million separate pieces of adver 
tising matter, not including trade 
paper advertisements and news- 
naper write-ups. One year’s out- 
put of that department under Mr. 


Dixey’s management included over 


six hundred different editions of 
booklets, circulars, catalogues, 
ete.; twenty-four American and 
foreign editions of their paper for 
storekeepers, the Hustler which 
is printed in seven languages; 
twenty-four issues of their 32 
page salesmen’s magazine, the “N 
C. R.”; three hundred posters and 
numerous attractive window dis- 
play cards shown in the com 
pany’s branch offices all over the 
world. The N. C. R. magazine 
states that in the past two years 
the company’s sales have increased 
66 per cent. 























THe Jom Cat is a monthly pa- 
per published by Mrs. C. Kitty, at 
Miamiville, Ohio. The subhead 
of Mrs. Kitty’s paper is: “We 
sling ink with one hand, and hold 
up our pants with the other.” 


SAID a progressive speaker at ¢ 
recent national postal convention 
held in Washington: 

The extent of commerce carried on 
through mails of the United States in 
what is commonly called the mail order 
business is seldom appreciated. The 
mail business, which once consisted of 
a few trashy novelties or articles of 
cheap jewelry, has become as legitimate 
as any other branch of commerce, and, 
instead of a business to be looked upon 
askance, is to-day reliable, pushing and 
permanent. From a few small begin- 
nings mail commerce has grown so that 
there is hardly an article used in the 
whole line of trade that is not obtain- 
able through it. In every city of the 
United States large department stores 
and a multitude of smaller merchants 
cater to and advertise for this mail 
trade. So large has it grown that in 
Chicago are immense buildings devoted 
entirely to mail business and filled as 
full of goods as the rooms of depart- 
ment stores of the same city. Groceries, 
medicines, grave-stones, organs, cloth- 
ing, tools, carriages, horse blankets, 
rugs, furniture, china, sewing machines, 
and almost everything. Nor does this 
condition exist in only that one locality. 
It is as widespread as the population. 








—einmanen 
AWAKENED to the fact that they 
have been laboring in a field where 
greater profits are possible, the 
women of Chicago who act as 
purchasing agents for out-of-town 
customers have completed an or- 
ganization to be known as the 
Association of Purchasing Agents. 
After many meetings and confer- 
ences, they finally succeeded in 
adopting a constitution and elect- 
ing officers. The new association 
proposes that its women members 
go on the road as agents and take 
orders from regular customers as 
does the ordinary traveling man. 
In this way they expect to create a 
new line of business, which they 
hope in time will rival the mail; 
order system. Miss Louise Lodge, 
who was elected secretary, said: 
We did not see why we should not 
get the same consideration as every mer- 
cantile class. Instead of asking a dis- 
count on goods, we now intend to de- 
mand that all goods be given to us at 
wholesale prices. If our demands are 
granted, some of us intend to go into 
business on a much larger <-ale than at 
present, 
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To occupy double pages in mag 
azines seems to be fashionable just 


at present. L. C. Bliss & Co. and 
Fairy Soap are doing it in the 
February issues. 

Tue Idea Press of Boston las 


gotten out a telephone card, on 
which is printed eignt “emergency 
telephone calls,” with the number. 
including the three big hospitals. 
fire and police headquarters, and 
last, but not least, the Idea Press, 
for “emergency printing.” These 
are sent to every telephone sub 
scriber in Greater Boston, the city 
being divided into districts, and a 
ian sent out with a big bundle, the 
address being written on each one, 
to correspond with the recipient's 
telephone number, which is printed 
in big black letters on the face of 
the card. On one end of the card 
are the words: “An Idea from the 
Idea Press, 61 Essex St., Boston.” 
As there are over 100,000 tele- 
phones in use in and around Bos- 
ton, some idea may be gained of 
the labor and expense involved in 
printing each separate telephone 
number on the face of the card and 
writing the corresponding address. 


Tue Billposters’ Association of 
England exercises a_ censorship 
over the posters appearing on the 
London hoardings. As PRINTERS’ 
INK understands it, the association 
has no legal right to order a poster 
removed, but its influence in the 
matter is so great, that its orders 
are rarely if ever disputed. A re- 
cent case was the poster of the 
play “Greed of Gold.” The scene 
pictured showed a woman in the 
foreground, in light attire, with 
her throat cut, the blood from the 
wound standing out in bold relief. 
The duties of the censors are said 
to be exercised with tact and dis- 
crimination. When a particular 
poster is decided to be objection 
able, the members of the associa- 
tion are communicated with, and 
they decline to circulate or be in- 
strumental in circulating it, the 
society undertaking to indemnify 
its members where a refusal to cir- 
culate or exhibit condemned post- 
may involve an action for 
breach of contract. 


ers 
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to read a 
any other 
which the 
read. 


Ir is never possible 
good advertisement in 
way than the one in 
writer intended it to be 





None of the big business houses 
have been “built in a night.” It 
has taken energy and push and 
patience, together with hard work, 
year after year, early and late, to 
accomplish their present results. 
True progress has been from the 
less to the greater. Perseverance 
is the main thing in life. If the 
race could be won by a spurt, thou- 
sands of business firms would wear 
the blue ribbon; but many are 
short-winded and noisy, and pull 
up after the first trot. Some busi- 
ness houses plant a tree to-day 
and to-morrow they expect to 
gather the fruit. These hasty men 
are hot as fire at the start and as 
cold as ice at the finish. They are 
like the Dutchman’s saucepan, 
which had many good points, but 
lacked a bottom, One must bear 
the burden and heat of many days 
in order to be worth anything to 
himself or to humanity. 





Mr. Wo. Dorney, of Chicago, 
has the distinction of being per- 
haps the only advertiser who ac- 
companies his ad and supplements 
it with such information as may be 
desired by those whom it attracts. 
Mr. Dorney is a professional rat- 
catcher, and when contracts for 
ridding buildings of rodents be- 
come scarce he goes into the heart 
of the business district with a 
wagon especially made for adver- 
tising his profession. Choice 
specimens of rats are displayed in 
glass panels in its sides, along 
with ferrets and other essentials 
of his calling that will attract at- 
tention. Upon the top and rear 
end neat lettering informs the pub- 
lic that Mr. Dorney will engage 
to clear any building of rats and 
mice, and that he also has trained 
dogs and. ferrets for sale. From 
the seat the specialist himself 
hands out business cards and 
gives estimates to all interested 
persons, and the success of the 


unique ad is said to be such that 
he finds it unnecessary to employ 
any other medium, 
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THERE is positively no standard 
basis on which to judge as to 
whether or not a publisher's charge 
“just.” In the local field you 
get what you can—regulated only 
by past practice and competition.— 
Newspaperdom. 


1s 





AT the January meeting of th 
celebrated Gridiron Club of Wash 
ington one of the successes of th 
evening was a chant, by an exce! 
lent quartette, of the followin: 
well-known advertisenient : 

Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 
has been used for over sixty years 
by millions of mothers for tieir chil- 
dren while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Sy- 
rup,” and take no other kind. Twen- 
ty-five cents a bottle. 





Those who have never heard i 
would have much difficulty in real 


izing the musical possibilities of 
this familiar advertising master- 
piece. 





Mr. Rossspacu, of the Washing- 
ton Shirt Company, discovered a 
new medium one’ morning last 
week. A feathery flurry of snow 
was powdering the world when he 
started down town, and while he 
was waiting for a car a boy came 
along and wrote his name on the 
top of a deserted peanut stand 
“Johnny H. Jones’—in good big 
script upon the white covering. 
There was plenty of space for an 
other inscription, and Mr. Ross 
bach added something of his own 
“Try a dollar shirt—Washington 
Shirt Co.” His car did not come 
within a reasonable time that 
morning, so he walked several 
blocks citywerd and wrote other 
legends on other peanut stands 
legends of gloves and umbrellas 
and quarter-inch collars. When 
he reached his store the thing 
seemed so novel and _ promising 
that he hunted up a_ penniless, 
willing son of Adam and sent him 
forth to do the business district 
in like fashion. And, judging 
from comment over his counters 
that day, the new medium gave a 
high return per line. 




















S. B. SMITH is now the New 
York representative of the Boston 
Globe. He also keeps his old pa- 
pers, all of which are good ones. 


THe Scranton (Pa.) Tribune, 
in discussing the charges for news- 
paper advertising, makes the fol- 
lowing interesting argument in re- 
rard to its own rates: 

No concern can continually ask and 

ceive a better price for its product 
than its competitors unless that sat cn 
is of superior quality. If some one 
tells you that they can sell you adver- 
tising space “just as good” as /ribune 
advertising space for less money, exer- 
cise the same judgment that you would 
use in purchasing other products You 
now you cannot buy wool for the price 
of cotton. In stating that their space 
is “just as good” as the Tribune's, 
others practically admit the Tribune's 
superiority. If their article were of the 
same grade, they could and would obtain 
as high a price. 


THE addressograph is an inter- 
esting machine manufactured by a 
company of that name at 173 South 
Canal street, Chicago. By its use 
a considerably larger amount of 
addressing may be accomplished 
within a given time than is possi- 
ble to the human hand: 1,000 en- 
velopes in thirty minutes is the 
claim put forth. Each address is 
set up by the user with rubber 
type in a little grooved tablet, or, 
f he so desire, the makers of the 
machine will emboss it for him in 
metal. Each tablet or link, as the 
makers call it, is linked to the next 
one by a simple contrivance, so 
that eighty or a hundred will form 
an endless chain or band. The 
links are easily taken out and new 
ones put in and the actual ad- 
dresses can be altered with ease 
when necessary. The endless band 
of these links is put in a_ small 
machine, which is worked by a 
treadle, and the operator prints 
them as quickly as he can move 
the envelopes or wrappers. Each 
ressure of his foot prints a fresh 

iddress, or the same address can 
he duplicated or triplicated. The 
machine is also useful for adding 
the names to circular typewritten 
letters, as the rubber type used is 
an imitation of the typewriter, The 
cost of the machine is $40 and of 
he addresses from two to three 
cents each. 
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A UNIQUE feature of the New 
York Journal of Saturday is called 

‘he Leading Features of the 
Magazines.” Three-inch pictures 
of the covers of each current 
monthly are given, and underneath 
appears an inventory of its most 
attractive features. In the issue 
now in the Little Schoolmzster’s 
hands ig magazines listed are 
Harper’ Magazine, Scribner's, 
North fp i. Review, World's 
IVork, Century, Smart Set and 
McClure’s. It’s a peculiar depart 
ment even for a Hearst paper. 

THE Merchants’ Association of 
New York is making a _ fight 
against Assembly Bill No. 119 in 
the New York legislature, which 
requires every one to make a list 
in detail of all personal property, 
to state value of each item on oath, 
and to file the list with the asses 
sors. The association’s circular 
States: 

The effect of this bill will be to ex 
pose all your private business affairs. 
Under its provisions you must state 
how much money you have on hand in 
the bank; who owes you and how much; 
what merchandise you have and its val- 
ue; what promissory notes, stocks, bonds 
or mortgages you hold. Your banker 
must state how much you have on de 
posit; the amount of outstanding notes 
for loans made to you, with the rate of 
interest, and amount of interest due; 
the collateral securities pledged by you; 
and all similar details. Merchants from 
whom you buy must state your debts to 
them. Commission merchants must list 
all consigned merchandise, value it on 
oath, declare the names of its owners 
and their places of residence. Any 
statements touching your property, so 
made by your creditors anywhere in the 
State, must be forwarded by their as- 
sessors to your assessors, for comparison 
with the statement made by you. Four 
distinct penalties of excessive severity 


aim to enforce the provisions. They 
impose punishment greater than would 
be imposed for actual crime. It per 


mits assessors to punish you at their 
absolute discretion by overvaluing to 
any extent property which they merely 
imagine that you may have, and adding 
50 per cent to the amount of their 
guess. You cannot “swear off’ their 
arbitrary valuation, nor appeal to the 
courts. This is mere confiscation. To 
expose private business affairs in the 
manner set forth would be destructive 
to all credit. You are therefore re 
quested to write your Senator and As 
semblyman protesting against Assembly 
Bill No. 119; and also to send a similar 
protest to the chairman of the Assem 
bly committee on taxation and retrench 
ment requesting that committee to kill 


the bill 
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THe publishers of a few of the 
choicest American newspapers re- 
cently received through the mail 
a postal card containing the matter 
printed below: 


AND If WILL PREPARE THE copy. 
The paper to which this card is ad- 
dressed is one of the very small num- 


ber that Printers’ Ink, the Little 
Schoolmastez in the art of advertising, 
considers so good, so excellent, so val- 


uable that it will not be possible to over- 
do the presentation of its merits to the 
advertisers of the world, most of whom 
are pupils of Printers’ INK and give 
attention to its teachings. 

The paper to which this card is ad- 

iressed is thought to be not only good 
enough to be advertised in PRINTERS’ 

NK, but of siifficient merit to be not 
unworthy of a specified choice position 
such as is charged for at 25 per cent 
above the price set down on the rate 
card, a position persistently and firmly 
refused to papers that possess only or- 
dinary merit. 

In further recognition of the worth 
and value of the paper to which this 
card is addressed, and in furtherance 
of the wish that even its advertising 
pages shall contain nothing that will not 
advantage an advertiser, Printers’ INK 
is willing not only to accord a specified 
choice space, on the terms specified, but 
the Little Sclioolmastet will himself 
cause the announcements to be prepared 
by a careful hand, under his own pains- 
taking overlooking, in that way making 
certain that the space is always filled 
with new and interesting matter, even 
should the owner of the paper be at 
times too indolent or neglectful to fur- 
with 


nish new copy. “urthermore, the 
paper to which this card is addressed 
the publishers of Painters’ INK are 


willing to make it a condition that its 
Bpace, sold under the conditions here 
set down, shall be wholly paid for and 
balanced by advertisements ordered by 
the advertising agency of Geo. P. Row- 
ell & Co., No. 10 Spruce street, New 
York, inserted in the paper to which 
this card is addressed, at cash rates, 
less the usual agent’s commission. 

The proposal above set forth is here- 
by submitted for the careful weighing 
and consideration of the excellent paper 
to which this card is addressed, it being 
one of the very small number published 
thought good enough to be worthy of 
one of the choice, conspicuous positions 


accorded to advertisements (very rare- 
ly) in the jealously guarded pages of 
PRINTERS’ INK. Preserve this card. 


That it is addressed to you at all is no 
mean compliment. 

New York, Jan. 1901. 

There has been opportunity to 
know that more than one of the 
very smalf number of publishers 
who received this card were so 


22 
22, 


puffed up by the compliment that 
they keep it to exhibit to adver- 
tisers and others as about the best 
acknowledged 
journals. 


possible proof of the 


excellence of their It 
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has been thought strange by some 
that a paper so good as the Phila- 
delphia Xecord could get its money 
back, paying as it has $10,400 a 
year for the first page of Print- 
ERS’ INK for five years, or $52,000 
in all for the five years’ service, 
but observers do not fail to note 
that no other Philadelphia paper 
has so generous an advertising pa- 
tronage as that bestowed upon the 
Record by the most discriminating 
advertisers of America. Possibly 
the fact that it actually is the best 
advertising medium east of Chi- 
cago, in proportion to the price 
charged, has also something to do 
with this appreciation. 


Gummmsenetemae 
THE January 12th issue of the 
New York Evening Post, which 


contained an extended review of 
the progress made during the nine- 
teenth century, also gave to its 
reading public a number of adver- 
tising peculiarities. Aside from 
the whole page advertisements of 
firms which never advertise at 
other times, or at least very little, 
the announcements of various pub 
lishers were interesting. Thus D 
Appleton & Co. told how the first 


book published by them was 
“Crumbs from the Master's 
Table” in 1831 and sold to the ex 


tent of one thousand copies, which 
was regarded in those days as be 
ing as great an evidence of popu 
the half-million circula 


larity as 
tion of “David Harum”’ published 
by the same house is to-day. J 


B. Lippincott & Co. gave a list of 
their books published during the 
last year of the century, express 
ing pride that this was the on 
hundred and third year of thei: 
business life. Henry Holt & C 
gave a list of the authors whor 
they had brought to public atte: 
tion during the last thirty-five 
years, and it certainly was a list 
of which any publisher might feel 
proud. Another interesting adver 
tisement was that of the Mer 
chants’ National Bank of New 
York, which gave a photographic 
reproduction of one of its an 
nouncements which _ appeared 
in the N. Evening Post of Nov 
1803, and placed bende it its 
advertisement of Dec. 23, 1900. 


] 
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THE Kaufman Advertising 
\gency, of 377 Broadway, New 
York, in booklet talking about 
its recent expansion of working 
room, ends up as follows: 

We're not rate brokers—good adver 
tising brains are scarce and _ high-sal 
aried. 

We're looking for people who know 

w economical good work is. 

This is a service agency. 
ry man in it “knows how.” None 
are inspired. Good hard raps 
ver the knuckles with the ruler of ex 
perience made ’em worthy to be here. 

If you are getting good results from 
your advertising, we don’t want to in 
terest you. Your advertising man de 
serves to hold your patronage. We 
couldn’t in all likelihood do better than 





Cc 

But if you are not entirely pleased 
then we do want your ear and a chance 
to tell you what we know and what we 
can do to help you. Where and when 
can we see you? 


\ GRE AT ‘CIRCUL ATION. 


The New You | Times asserts that 
ere are twenty-five newspapers pub 
hed in New York City, each claiming 
distinctive and special constituency. 
Many of them give more than full val 
ue to advertisers. 
Without fear of successful contradic- 
tion, the Times makes the assertion: 
That the sales of the New York Times 
in New York City exceed those of any 
other morning or evening newspaper 
the World or Journal excepted. 
It may be noted that the Times 
r fri iins from telling what number 
of copies constitute its circulation. 
So also do the other New York 
dailies except the following: 
Abend Blatt ...... 16,565 
Evening Post ..... 23,244 
Evening Telegram.127,401 
POPWOPG oc cccess 19,000 
Jewish Abend Post 22,782 
Jewish Daily News 33.848 
Lettie .....5..... 4006 
Mr. Ochs, publisher of the 
dwg being an honest man, it 
may be taken as a fixed fact (per- 
ips) that the average issue of the 
Ne w York Times for a year past 
has not been less than 127,402 cop- 
ies daily. The average issue of the 
A elegram was 127,401 copies, and 
that of the Times is greater. The 
N. Y. Times further asserts that: 
Six days in the week it leads all other 
newspapers, except the World and 
: urnal, in volume of circulation in 
‘ew York City, and it leads them all 
without exception, in advertising, even 
if the page that John Wanamaker in- 
serts in the New York Times daily is 
excluded from the Times total. 
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GaLena, Kansas, Jan. 28, 1901. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

What do you think of the inclosed 
ordinance as a means of compelling ad 
vertisers to tell the truth? It was 
passed by the city council on the 27th of 
last December, and since that time there 
has been a marked change in the word- 
ing of advertisements in the city papers, 
the “circusy”’ tone‘ having disappeared to 
a great extent. There has also. been a 

eable diminution of the “former 
price’ in price lists. 400" 
H. S. WHITLOCK. 

The ordinance in question 1s 
called “Ordinance No. 195,” and 
ordains that a license tax of $10 
per day be taken out by “the per- 
son or persons, firm or corpora- 
tions who shall conduct a sale, or 
offer for sale by newspaper notices, 
signs written or printed, or painted 
handbills, or notices by mail or by 
placards or by other means adver- 
tise any goods, wares or merchan- 
dise, as goods, wares or merchan- 
dise that have been injured or 
damaged by fire, smoke or water, 
or as a bankrupt stock of goods, 
or a replevin sale, or as a mortgage 
sale, assignee’s sale, wreckage sale, 
smoke sale, or a damaged stock 
of goods sale, or a ‘fake’ winding 
up, or ‘fake’ closing out sale, or 
any sale which shall by the title 
or wording of the ad_ falsely 
represent their origin, owner 
ship, or disposition of the stock.” 
This license is not to be required 
if the sale is as represented, from 
people who have been, “prior to 
such advertisement, engaged in the 
business in the city of Galena, 
Cherokee County, Kansas, and the 
gvols co advertised and offered 
for sale shall have been in his or 
their stock prior to such sale and 
are so offered for sale to satisfy 
the demands of his creditors under 
force sale, or shall have been part 
of a stock of goods actually dam- 
aged within the limits of said city 
by fire or water.” Where the li- 
cense is required and not taken 
out, a fine of not less than $25 a 
day or more,than $100 a day will 
be levied, and the firm stand com- 
mitted to the city prison of Galena 
until fine and costs are paid. To 
Eastern minds the law appears to 
say to the prospective fraud adver- 
tiser: “You may conduct a fraud 
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or fake sale in this city if you pay 
the ten dollars a day for the priv- 
ilege,”” and the advertiser in pay- 
ing the ten dollars apparently ac 
knowledges that he is in the city 
to defraud its inhabitants. The 
law seems to be of the kind that 
has made Kansas famous. 


IT REACHES ADVERTISERS. 


The Mail Order Journal, ina recent 
issue, publishes the following letter : 





IT COVERS THE GROUND. 
PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 2, 1go1. 

Mr. Louis Guenther, Chicago, Jil.: 
Dear Str—Replying to your favor of 
December 26, concerning our advertise- 
ment, I beg to say that I think Printers’ 
Ink covers the ground as well as it is 
necessary for us to cover it to general ad- 


vertisers. Cyrus Curtis, 
Publisher of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Saturday Evening Fost. 


The Mail Order Journal is one of 
the hundred or more PRINTERS’ INK 
babies. It is one of the best and 
brightest of the lot. 

Every one of PRINTERS’ INK’s babies 
possesses value as an advertising me- 
dium. They have scales of charge 
ranging from a quarter to a half that 
adopted by PRINTERS’ INK. 

PRINTERS’ INK prints more copies 
than all the others put together. As 
Mr. Curtis says, PRINTERS’ INK covers 
the ground as well as it is necessary 
to cover it to general advertisers. The 
columns of PRINTERS’ INK have an 
advertising value that is unsurpassed. 
There is no other medium like PRINT- 
ERS’ INK. No other periodical in ex- 
istence has had so many imitators. 
No one of itsimitators has approached 
PRINTERS’ INK in excellence, influence 
or practical value. 

setae ee 

THE editor of Comfort makes 
his point on that periodical as an 
advertising medium very neatly, 
as follows: 

In the stage-coach days general ad- 
vertisers went into long lists of country 
papers, agricultural and religious week- 
lies, at enormous expense, trouble and 
annoyance. The other method was to 
pay fancy schedules for magazines de- 
signed only for great education and 
great wealfh. Those methods are anti- 
quated now. The common people are 
the buyers. They live in plain homes. 
Comfort goes to one million and a 
quarter, to be read by over six million 

“plain people.”” Comfort alone reaches 
more people than any such combinations 
of country papers. In cost it is trifling; 
in returns, tenfold. 

















RS’ INK. 


REGARDING CIRCULATION 
OF NEWSPAPERS. 

SOME REMARKS BY THE NEW PRESI- 
DENT OF THE ASSOCIATION Oi 
AMERICAN ADVERTISERS, MR. C. 
W. POST, AT THE RECENT MEETING 
OF THE ASSOCIATION, 


It is very natural for a busy man 
to say, “I have not the time to at 
tend to these things.”’ That is a 
mistake. Each one of the mem 
bers of this association is directly 
connected with the advertising 
end of his proposition, or very 
close to it. That being so, you 
have to take time to read copy— 
prepare it, maybe—and you have 
to read and correct proof and look 
at all these things. It is part of 
your business; that is how you 
make your money and promote 
your business. I do not think that 
any of us fully understand how 
important a part of our business, 
as advertisers, is the matter of cir 
culations; and how important it i 
that we should know about the 
circulation of the mediums we use. 
We are certainly interested, all of 
us, in knowing what we get for 
the money which we pay for ad 
vertising. It is as important as 
sending out good copy and cor- 
recting proof, and having your ad- 
vertisements read as they should 
be before they go to the publica 
tions. You are very careful about 
your advertisements, because you 
want them so good that they will 
win money; in other words, you 
want to get a return from them. 
It is just as important that you 
should get a return from the mon- 
ey you pay for space, and the only 
wav you can do that is to know 
something about what you ar 
paying for. That is one of the 
most imnortant objects of this as 
sociation. 

I know of a concern to which 
this information is invaluable—it 
is our own, We pay thirty-five to 
forty thousand dollars a month 
for advertising. Suppose we paid 
for this information one per cent, 
which is equal to our premium 
on our insurance, how much would 
that be per month? Certainly not 
a very large part. I am free to 
say if this association can contin- 








ue to give us as satisfactory re- 
ports of circulations, and can con- 
tinue the useful work which has 
been done, and can bring about 
ultimately the ends in sight, the 
matter of five thousand dollars a 
vear would be willingly and cheer- 
fully paid by our concern, and we 
would consider it one of the best 
investments we could make. We 
lo not hesitate to pay, cheerfully, 
large sums of money for advertis- 
— but if we could have 
» knowledge that would guide 


Ing 
son 
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us in the expenditure of that 
amount of money, every month, 
would it not be worth three, four 
or even five thousand dollars a 
year? We feel that it would. We 
are not only willing to stand an 
increase in the dues, but we are 


willing pay a reasonably heavy 
assessment, if necessary. It only 
remains with this association and 
its members to bring these facts 
pertinently to the minds of the ad- 
vertisers to make this association 
a very great power in the country. 


It is a great power to-day. I know 
that. perhaps, better than any of 
you, having had the opinion of 
members of Congress as to the 


power behind the post check. That 
power dy brought about very 
largely by this association. 

When I said a little while ago 
that five thousand dollars a year 
would not be out of the way for 
us to pay for this information 
that being one per cent of our 


annual appropriation for advertis- 
ing), I did not make a wild state- 
ment. Could not we afford to 
pay one per cent to know the size 


of the lot we are buying? I tell 
you, gentlemen, you are mesmer- 
zed, all of you. You pay for this 


advertising stupendous amounts of 
money on some statements that are 
absolutely untrue, and on these 
Statements you put your money up 
in chunks—in wagon loads, some 
of you. We have made a start and 
plowed the way: We must reap 
the harvest, and it is coming very 
quickly. It is an ‘old saving, “In 
union there streneth.” and I 
know in the union of advertisers 
we will introduce more strength 
among them than any of us 
lieve, This association can 


is 


be- 
he 
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made useful that it will be 
worth thousands of dollars a year 
to advertisers. 


so 


to. 


MARYLAND WEEKLIES 


In Printers’ INK for December 
26th space was given to the fol- 
lowing statement: 


Among the papers represented by the 
Armor-Bowen Co. of Baltimore are the 
following variously credited with from 


eleven hundred to twenty-two hundred 
circulation: 
Annapolis, Republican ............ 1300 
Cumberland, Alleghanian ........2000 
Westminster, Advocate ..........2200 
Elkton, Cecil Democrat............ 1350 
Paeem, Ceell Wai Os < osc cvcccscces 1100 
Oakland, Republican ............ 1150 
3el Air, Hartford Democrat...... 2000 
eG’ MR eadictreseksdesces 1300 
Havre de Grace, Republican...... 1600 
eo ee 1250 
Ellicott City, Democrat....... -.1250 
Chestertown, Transcript ......... 1500 
Centreville, Observer ............ 1650 
Centreville, Record ........... 1650 
Crisfield, Times ....... - 1550 
Referring to these, the editor of the 


American Newspaper Directory says that 
if the Armor-Bowen Co. can show that 
any one of them actually prints an aver- 
age edition of so many as a thousand 
copies he will reward the Armor-Bowen 
Co. for the information by presenting 
a copy of the latest issue of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory and will give 
an additional copy for the second, third 
and so on for everv one of the papers 
named that shall be shown to really 
print so many as a thousand copies reg 
ularly. 

This publication elicited several 
responses, but none offered proof 
that any paper mentioned actually 
did or does print so many as a 
thousand copies regularly. 

In its issue of Jan. 18 the Belair 
(Md.) Democrat gives a partial 
explanation of the failure to prove 
the issue claimed, as follows: 

The only proof Printers’ Ink will 
accept is an itemized weekly statement 
of actual issues. There is probably not 
one weekly paper in the State that keeps 
such an account. 

o> _ 

AN advertising curiosity of 
about eight pages, the page about 
the size of PRINTERS’ INK, is print- 
ed on orange-color paper at Lin- 
coln, Neb. It is devoted entirely 
to want advertisements and calls 
itself “Wanted.” How it dis- 
tributed or what it costs does not 
appear. Whether it is a PRINTERS’ 
INK baby the Little Schoolmaster 
feels himself incompetent at the 
present moment to judge. 


1s 
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PERSONALITY. 


In what does the excellence of 
an ad consist? What is it about 
an ad that makes it effective? 
Why does an ad bring good re- 
sults, and another equally good 
from the advertisers’ point of 
view, fall utterly flat? 

It seems to be a thing no fel- 
low can find out for certain. Ad- 
vertisements, like plays and nov- 
els, often surprise and confound 
the critics. Good ads—good from 
every theoretical standpoint— 
often prove failures, and ads 
which are positively bad theoreti- 
cally, often succeed. 

The truth is that the great pub- 
lic is fearfully and wonderfully 
made, and you never can tell what 
is going to strike it. Moreover, 
it is not logic, nor argument, nor 
good pictures, nor fine display, 
that sells goods, but an intangible 
something which we call “person- 
ality” in the individual—a some- 
thing that wins and impresses—a 
something as difficult of definition 
as it is of acquirement. But it 
must be there. 

Of the twenty men who went 
into a furnishing store yesterday 
to buy cravats, no two bought ex- 
actly the same shade or pattern. 
Of the twenty men who read the 
novel of the day, yesterday, no 
two entertained exactly the same 
opinion. Of the twenty men who 
ordered lunch at a down town cafe 
yesterday, no two gave exactly the 
same order. At church, at the 
play, at home, everywhere, it is 
many men of many minds.” 

How, then, can you expect 
twenty men to read your adver- 
tisement and all. be equally im- 
pressed? Impossible. The only 
thing the advertiser can hope to 
do is to strike the happy medium 

—an advertisement which will ap- 
peal to as large a number as pos- 
sible, and give the argument a 
little different turn the next time. 
—Agricultural Advertising. 


“or 

A STRAIGHT PROPOSITION. 

The best advertisement does not try 
to make people believe that the store 
is a charitable establishment. There is 
no nonsense ages it. It says: “We 
want your trade because there’s a profit 
in it. It is_a straight, fair, business 
proposition.—Bates, 





PRICE COMPARISON. 
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ee 4 Te | 155,000| $187.50 $1.21 
Century .......] 155,000] 187.50/ 1.21 
Scribner’s ..... | 175,000) 200.00] 1.14 


Cosmopolitan 327,666| 358.40] 1.09 
Rev. of Reviews| 147,556] 160.00] 1.08 


Frank L eslie’ S..| 192,949] 200.00] 1.03 

Pearson’s* ....| 185,000) 160.00) .864 
McClure’s* ....| 400,000) 345.60} .864 
Munsey’s ..... 607,333; 500.00| .823 


*Guaranteed circulation for 1901. The 
circulation figures in the above table 
(excepting as to McClure’s and Pear- 
son's) are obtained by striking the aver- 
age of the figures as quoted in leading 
1900 advertising directories. 

The above is published as an ad- 
vertisement of Pearson's Maga- 
zine. 


“WHEAT IN FUEL 100%) 
For DrarT 10% 
See 
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on an hot water heating everywhere. 


ORDINARILY 


UTILIZED 
50% 


THE criticism to be made on this 
advertisement is that the writer, 
in attempting to omit nothing, has 
put in so much detail that the 
clarity of the entire announcement 
has been endangered, if not en 
tirely killed. It would be an in 
teresting and valuable lesson for 
the novice studying advertisement 
writing to take this advertisement 
and re-write in a manner to ob- 
viate this palpable defect, 























PECULIAR. 
January 
INK: 


Boston, 
PRINTERS 


St. 


1901. 


Editor of 

The inclosed ad of the New England 
Watch and Ward Society is rather in- 
teresting considering the nature of the 





THE-ANNUAL MEETING 
—Or— 


THE NEW. ENGLAND 
WATCH AND WARD SOCIETY 


Will be held in the 
OLD SOUTH CHURCH, 
Copley Square, Boston, 
SUNDAY, Jan. 20, 1901, at 7:30 P. M. 
President of the Soclety, The 
Right Rev. WILLIAM c- 
VICKAR, D. D., will preside, and the 
folluwing speakers will make addresses 
on the work and objects of the Society: 
REY. GEORGB A. GORDON, D. D., 
BBY. FREDERICK B. ALLEN, 
REV. EDWARD CUMMINGS, 
MRS. CHARLES G. AMES. 
The public are cordially invited to attend. 


PALACE 
ROSE HILL 
BURLESQUERS 
Grand Smoking Concerts, PRICES 10, 20, 25c. 


Telephone, 2150 Haymarket. 








society and the line of talent which is 
advertised. It is not always that such 


ominent divines as those mentioned 
appear at the same entertainment as the 
Rose Hill Burlesquers. What is it, a 


case of horrible example, or what? 
Yours very truly, 
Pro Bono Pus ico. 
—_-, 


IS IT CART BEFORE HORSE? 
INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 30, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


Why do R. & G. corset people take 
page ads in every leading paper in Chi- 





o and Indianapolis, picturing their 
French gored, straight-front corset, and 
on the same day make a small shipment 


of this same model (ordered four months 
) with a letter saying they are com- 
to cancel all back orders because 











unable to supply the demand? 
d why do Queen Quality Shoe ads 
1ue to appear in magazine and 
journals soliciting wearers and 
igents, in the face of. orders for last 
fall’s delivery still unfilled? 


Wouldn’t it be better to load the mer 





han cart before “hitching up” the 
lvertising nag? Yours very truly, 
Horace FE, Ryan, 
Adv. Mgr. L. S. Avres & Co., 
Indiana’s Greatest Distributor of 
Dry Goods. ‘ 


SLOPPY WORK. 
Sloppy work seldom pays, 
rtisement be 


even if the 
intended to appeal to 





t the advertiser may consider a very 
cheap and rough class of people. It will 
ell in the bes to make the adver 


seme 


t of the highest possible order.— 
sing Experience. 
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RESTAURANT MAN'S 
Office of 
Littte Hoter WILMor. 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 2, 
Printers’ INK: 
We handed out about 2,500 of the 
within circulars in our three different 
places one day last week. It proved to 


We are 
under our 





\ IDEAS. 


1901. 
Editor of 


anxious to have the places 
control as nearly perfect as 
possible. If it is not asking too much 
of you will you kindly write under the 
questions and mail the inclosed stamped 





envelope to us? Your name need not 
accompany the answer if you do not 
wish. 

First.—In your judgment which are 
the most efficient waitresses, white or 
colored? 

Second.—We use the best quality of 
Japanese paper napkins, for hygienic 
reasons, at our luncheon counters; are 
these satisfactory to you? 

Third.—Are the orders we serve lib- 
eral enough for the price asked, con- 
sidering the fact that we use the best 
that money can buy? 

Fourth.—Can or will you suggest any 
way in which we can improve our ser 
vice? 

Tue Ryerson W. Jennincs Co. 
be an excellent advertisement outside 
of the very many good suggestions we 
received. We keyed them by printing 
the address in different positions on the 


While all who 
answer, a sur- 
and it was 


inclosed reply envelopes. 
got the circular did not 
prisingly large number did, 
altogether a good investment. 


THe Ryerson W. JenninGs Co. 
«o 
THE “SOLICITOR.” 
The term “solicitor” will probably 


stick to the advertising salesman for a 
good many years to come. But he has 
already outgrown it, and he really has a 
right to-day to take his place in what 
may well be called one of the higher 
professions. There was a time when he 
was a solicitor pure and simple—a sales- 
man of the same class as a grocery 
clerk or a book agent—but to-day he 
must be vastly more than that. He 
must be :ble to help each particular ad- 
vertiser to get the best returns from 
the publication which he represents. A 
generation ago advertising “solicitors” 
were about on a par with three-card 
monte men and those who sold circus 
tickets at a premium. Gall, and a very 
neat way of getting round the truth, 
were the chief requirements for a first- 
class advertising solicitor. His place has 
been taken to-day by the man of educa- 
tion, the man of breeding, the man of 
thought, the man of experience.—Adver- 
tising Experience. 


SOME PUNS. 
When customers ask for children’s 
shoes they usually want kid shoes. 


Advertising kites best made with 
fly paper. 

Sad irons are 

Some peonle can 
easier than they can a billboard 

When a man begins to manufacture 


seidlitz powder that. settles him. 


are 


pathetic 
bill 


necessarily 
jump a_ board 


not 
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PRESS CENSORSHIP IN TURKEY. 
The February “New” Lippincott 
quotes an official private circular 1s- 


sued to the Turkish newspapers several 
years ago as follows: 


rT. 3. Do not publish scientific or 
literary articles too long for completion 
in a_ single issue. Avoid the notice 
to be continued, which causes an un- 


comfortable tension of the mind. 


“Art. 4. Avoid blank spaces and sug- 
gestive dots in the body of an article. 
they tend to raise suppositions, and to 
disturb the tranquillity of the reader’s 
mind, as has lately been seen in the |} 
case of the Levant Herald. 

“Art. 5. Avoid personalities. If any 
one comes and tells you that a gover- 


nor or a deputy governor has been guil- 


ty of embezzlement, maladministration, 
or any other blameworthy conduct, treat 
the charge as not proved, and say noth- 


ing about it. 

‘Arr. 6 You are forbidden to pub- 
lish the petitions in which individuals 
or associates complain of acts of mis- 
government, and call the Sultan’s at- 
tention to them. 

‘Art. 7. You are absolutely forbidden 
to publish a word about attempts on the 


lives of foreign sovereigns, or acts of 
sedition in foreign countries, for it is 
not good that such things should be 


made known to our loyal and peaceable 
populations. 

Art. 8. You must not mention these 
regulations in the columns of your jour- 


nal, because they might provoke criti- 
cism or draw unpleasant observations 
from ill-conditioned minds. 
ms pera = 
GOOD LYNN LOGIC. 

The experience of all large adver- 
tisers is the same. The more lib- 
erally they use the newspapers for ex- | 
ploiting their wares ‘the greater their 
profits and consequent success. The most 
common articles in daily use that were 


brought to public attention by advertis- 


ing are maintained in their popularity 
by the same process. So universal has | 
the custom become that it is recognized 


by the large operators as a part of the 
plant, and in no other department will 
a neglect show so quick a response in 
the reduction of the income. New things 


cannot replace the old if those inter- 
ested in the success of the latter keep 
up a persistent appeal to the people 
through the columns of the newspaper 
press. This means a heavy expense, and 
ony large advertiser will tell you that 
it involves a fortune. But at the same | 
time it is the feeder of a fortune, and 
as well expect to raise a crop without 
planting seed as to sell goods without 


letting the people know what you desire 
to sell. To stop advertising practi- 
cally giving notice of retiring from 
eae Mg and many a wealthy individual 
and firm have learned this fact at a 
heavy cost.—Lynn (Mass.) Item. 


is 


ne cone 
TO SECURE PERSONALITY. 


Keep a certain person in mind when 





you write your advertisement and talk 
to him or her as you write: in that way 
a certain personality will creep into 
your advertisement,—Canton  (Miss.) 


ess. 





| Subscription price $1.00 
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STRONG CONTRASTS. 

The use of strong contrasts may be a 
valuable factor in advertising, but their 
use must be governed by a careful at- 
tention to proportion and suitability. 
Michigan Tradesman, 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line 
each time. By the year $26 aline. No display 
other than 2-line initial letter. Must be handed 
in one week in advance. 


ALABAMA. 


ier" LIMESTONE DEMOCRAT, At Athens, Al Ala. ; | an 
eight-page weekly in its tenth y ; hasa 
circulation of 1,400, the largest in Limestone 
County; read by prosperous farmersand workers 
in saw and planing mills and cotton gins. Newsy 
and popular, Advertisers get results from using 
its columns. 
Rates and sample copies gratis 
THE LIMESTONE Di MOCRAT, 
Athens, 

















Ala. 





GEORGIA. 


UTHERN FAKMER, Athens, Ga. 
Southern agricultural publication. Thrifty 
people read it; 22,000 monthly. Covers South 
and Southwest. Advertising rates very 


| ( YONKEY’S HOME JOURNAL excels as a me- 
| dium for interesting a good class of peopie 
in the smailer towns. Our subscribers own 
pianos or organs—the sign of a refined and weil- 
to-do home—and are a eo cee r buyers, 
150,000 at 60 cents fla B. NKEY COM- 
PANY, Chicago, illinots, 


MAINE. 


‘you want to reach Eastern Maine your ad 
must _be in the Rockland COURIER-GAZETTE. 
our New York agent, S. 8. VREELAND, 150 
x ‘sau St., who will tell you our story honestly 
and make ‘you lowe: est rates. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


" ie Lowell (Mass.) SUNDAY TELEGRAM has 

ore readers than any other paper pub- 
lished in Middlesex County. 
reach by electric car lin ete., Js covered by 
regular carriers. Nearly € opy goes into 
the homes and is read’ thoroughly on a day 
when people have time to devote to their favor- 
ite newspaper THE TELEGRAM carries more 
home advertising than any two other Lowell 
| papers combined. Advertising rates furnished 





Oo Leading 
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Every town — 





yy S. S. VREELAND, 150 Nassau St., New York; 
JOHN P. ACKERS, 12 Globe Bldg., Boston, or 
direct 





MISSISSIPPI. 


a ~ South is Tappan as never before in its 
history. Why not ride in on the crest of 
the waves?! You can’t enter Mississippi terri- 
tory successfully (tbe mst prosperous section) 
without an ad in THE HERALD, Water Valley, 

| Miss. All home print, largest circulation and 

stands first in the confidence of the people. 


NEW YORK. 


G: AEL—tl the leading American- Irish. maga- 

















rT HE GAEL 





ne—a handsomely illustrated monthly 
magazine devoted tothe Literature, Language, 
Music, Art, Industries. Antiquities, etc., of Lreland. 


It is the only distinctively Irish liter ary maga- 
zine catering to the millions of refined and cul- 
tured Irish and Irish-Americans in the United 
States and Canada. Being the only non-socta 
rian and non-political Irish magazine publi~hed 
in this para d it is taken and read by mem- 
bers of all y and of all denominations. 

I Published 1 monthly at 150 Nassau St., New York. 
per year. Advertising 





rates on application, 














CANADA. 


YANADIAN ADVERTISING is best done + Ay 
( E. DESBARATS ADVERTISING AG ° 
Montreal. 


CLASS PAPERS. 


ADVERTISING. 


PRINTERS’ INK is a magazine devoted to the 
general subject of advertising. Its standing 
and influence is recognized throughout the en- 
tire country. Its unsolicited judgment upon ad 
vertising matters is of value to intelligent adver 
tisers as being that of a recognized authority. 
Chicago (Ill.) News. 

PRINTERS’ INK is devoted exclusively to adver 
tising—and aims to teach good advertising 
methods—how to prepare good copy and the 
value of different mediums, by conduc wags wide 
open discussions on any topic interesting to ad- 
vertiser: Every subject is treated from the ad 
vertiser’s standpoint. Subscription price 
year. Advertising rates, classified 25 cents « 
each time, display 50 cents a line. }4-page $25, ! 
page 50, whole page $100 each time. Address 
PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 8t., New Yo: 


























Displayed Advertisements. 





50 cents a line 
extra Jor spect 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


on IME onady. mail order, $10. “Trials ads, 
any line, $1. G. M. WATHAN, R 80, 
‘In, Nebraska. 


oes BOW ne ei, sine 


$100 a page; 25 per cent 
ied position—if granted. 





Your campaign it ovr campaign in Great ‘Br itain if it is to prove 
successful should be placed in the hands o} 


GORDON & GOTCH 


who for nearly fifty years have kept to the front 
in England and in the Colonies. 


15 St. Bride Street, London, , Eng. 


WANTED.— Case of bad health 
that R‘I*P*A‘N’S will not benefit, 
Send 5 cents to Ripans Chemical Co., 
New York, for Io samples and 1,000 
testimonials. 











The Des Moines, lowa, Democrat 


is the only newspaper in a county of 135,000 in- 
habitants which is in full sympathy with the 
Kansas City platform. It is edited with ability 
and is read by thousands of pe ople whe will take 
od og not in accord with their nage ge views, 
and by many hundreds of people who do not 
take the dailies by reason of insufficient mail fa- 
cilities. THE DEMOCRAT con‘ains more inches 
of advertising than any weekly paper in the 
State. It is a7-column, 8- rage epape — well printed 
and issued every Friday. LVEL, Editor 
and Proprietor. 


THE CADIZ 
RECORD 2 


Published at Cadiz, Ky., by Law- 
RENCE & SMITH, a four-page, eight-col- 
umn, home print, local weekly newspa- 
per. The best weekly local paper in thé 
South. Only paper in a county of 15,000 
people, and 20 miles distant from any 
joe r paper. 








I, HENRY R. LAWRENCE, hereby certify 
that the regular weekly circulation of The 
Record is over 1,000 copies. 

HENRY R. LAWRENCE 

Sworn to before me, by Henry !'. Law- 
RENCE, senior publisher of The Record, 
this February 2, 1901. 

G. B. Brnenay, J. 1. Q. C. 
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ORCANIZATIONS, 


for whatever purpose, whether social, religious, 


litical, — re: ial or philanthropical, should 
ave my hi 


condensed rules it contains, confusion and ill 
feeling are avoided and a mob becomes a meet 
ing. Price 10c. by mail. FRED W. STEARNS, 
publisher, 319 Third St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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5 *Manual of Parliamentary Pro- 
cedure.” The best published. By observing the 





Better Booklets 


Suppose ate are going to pay some 
other specialist $10u for the best book- 
let he can produce. 

Wouldn’t you rather pay $102 and get 
the best booklet that he and I together 
can produce? 

But he won’t come to me. 

He would assume that you would as- 
sume that he doesn’t fuliy understand 
his business. 

The way to get two specialists’ ideas 
into your booklet is to send me two dol 
lars, along with your last booklet, and I 
will tell you how to make the next one 
betcer 

Then you can utilize my suggestions 
by offering them to the specialist you 
how employ. 

He need not know that they are not 
your own ideas. 

Send me two dollars along with any 
advertising matter you use and I will 
tell you how to strengthen it. 


Hollis Corbin, 


253 Broadway, New York. 

















The Northwest Is A Great Country. 


The Northwest 


MAGAZINE COVERS IT. 


Here is our territory: 

Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, the 
Dakotas, Montana, Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon, Wyoming, British Columbia, 
Manitoba, Ontario and Oklahoma. 


In this territory The Northwest 
Magazine has 31,000 paid sub- 
scribers. 


Communicate with any reliable agency 
for rates, or write 


| —_— 
iTHE NORTH we 51 


ILLUS RATED “MOSTHLY 
MACAZINE 


—— 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
YADIAN GENERAL OFFICES, 


‘AN 
Me intine Block, Win_ipeg, Manitoba. 
CrIcaGo, 638 Fine Arts Building. 
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Sworn Average Circulation for Dec., 1900. 


Saint Paul Daily Gloke 
17,201 


THE GLOBE invites any one and every one interested to, at any 
time, make a full scrutiny of its circulation lists and record: and 
to visit its press and mailing departments to check and keep tab 
on the number of papers printed und disposition made of same. 
WILLIAMS & LAWRENCE, 87 Washington Street, Chicago, Western Representatives. 
CHARLES H. EDDY, 10 Spruce Street, New York, kastern Representative. 

















J. B. SHANNON & SONS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Editor of SPORTING LIFE, Philadelphia, Pa. 


inquiries from Canada. Very truly yours, 


(Signed) J. B. SHANNON & SONS. 


Dear Sir—We are more than pleased to indorse SPORTING LIFE 
as one of the greatest advertising mediums. We have received 
orders from all parts of the United States, also from Ireland and 











DAILY AND WEEKLY. 





HARRISBURG, 
PENNA. 


ONLY MORNING PAPER 
IN HARRISBURG. 





























CIRCULATION AN OPEN BOOK 


Every advertiser or interested 
person can have at any time » ffi 
davit of circulation or origina} 
postofiice receipts for any period 
or any issue of GARDEN AND 
FARM fora year past, or since 


. coming under control ot the pres- 

AND ent publishers. Every contract 
made, whether so expressed or 

not, is backed by an absolute 


. guarantee of 60, COPTES ANY 
CHICAGO, ILL AND EVERY ISSUE AS A MINIMUM. 
S0,002 





Quality of circulation is as cer- 
tain and satisfactory as qual:(y 
in “ Garden and Farm.” Rate 
are only one-half cent per line per 
- 7,000 proven circulation. For any 
line of mail-order, agricultural or household advertising should not be omitted. 

Ask any agency or advertiser now using “Garden and Farm” about it 


THE AMERICAN FARMER COMPANY, CHICACO, ILL. 

















cesar 
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CIRCULATION NATIONAL 
GUARANTEED 


NATIONAL WATCHMAN 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO.,, 
1229 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D. C. 


The Substantial Character of Subscribers generally Makes 
this Journal an exceptionally Good Advertising Medium. 


The NATIONAL WATCHMAN reaches the intelligent, reading and thinking people 
in all sections. It is elevatedin tone. No questionable advertising accepte 
Its subscribers patronize advertisers in its columns because they have implicit 
faith in the management of the paper, and do not expect to be deceived. 
t has Home and Agricultural Departments in addition to the general and 
political character of the paper. 
The following General and Mail-Order Advertisers have Renewed Contracts for 1901: 

Dr. Kilmer & Co., German Kali Works, Peruna — Mfg. Co., Dr. Hathaway, Dr. 
Miles Medical Co., Dr. Horne Electric Beit Co., Sears, Roebuck & Co., Natural Body 
Brace Co., Stuart "Dy: spepsia Tablets ‘and many others. 

IT PAYS THEM AND WILL PAY YOU! 


RATES REASONABLE. SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
Address ADVERTISING MANAGER, 
NATIONAL WATCHMAN, Washington, D. C. 








YOU LOSE IF YOU DON’T USE 


For over twenty years this Rep- 
resentative Farm Journal has 
guided its thousands and tens of 
thousands of readers, among the 
farming and stock-raising classes 
of America in every State and 
section, to success in advanced 
agricultural methods. 

It is read and lived by in America’s 
Agricultural Homes. 

Circulation proven; rates low; 

service unsurpassed; a medium 
that should be on every list de- 
siring to reach the rural classes 
of this country. 

Ask Sad agency about FARM 
NEW 





THE AMERICAN FARMER COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 














Youngstown,Ohio, Vindicator 


10,000 10;000 9,600 


LEADING DAILY IN NORTHEASTERN OHIO. 


For Rates Address 


LaCOSTE and MAXWELL, 38 Park Row, N. Y. 


SPECIAL NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVES. 














a 
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SOME RESULTS 


During the past three years and a half the present 
management has endeavored to develop every department 
of The Commercial Advertiser to the highest degree 
of excellence, and has met with such gratifying success 
that to-day the paper is recognized as one of the best 
edited in New York, with a high-class circulation that can- 
not be duplicated. Knowing these facts, leading advertis- 
ers in various lines of bnsiness have so largely made use 
of its columns for their announcements that the year 1900 
shows the following percentages of increase over 1897: 











Financial increase 69 per cent 
instruction Increase 132 per cent 
Real Estate Increase 153 per cent 
Summer Resorts _ Increase 170 per cent 


Publishers Increase 186 per cent 


The Commercial Advertiser 
29 Park Row, New York. 
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J FARM-POULTRY DO_--X0" DO 


—is the paper that will = 
not take a subscriber on 
any terms except cash 
in advance, We find 
that a good business 
proposition — good for 


YOUR OWN 


STEREOTYPING 
















us, and especially good BY THE 
for our advertisers. 
‘ 
etme” Perfection 






kind of circulation 
we have. 


2 Stereotyping 
RW: [Ouurry 


Process @ 


} OU Without any cost attached 















= = this will 


NO McC OM 









some fea oof Without a plant 
its size— In your spare moments 
It has the largest CAN And release your type in 
Cash Paid standing ads, job work, etc. 
In Advance IT And save the money ex- 






irculation in all that pended for new type. 














rtitory embraced in 
New York, New Jersey, 
= Pennsylvania and New Eng- 





land States, Write’us about ft. 
a 1. S. JOHNSON S. So ’ 


anil HON mii WN The Perfection Stereotype Co. 


P.O. Box 152. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


For the 
$3. 5()...Process... .Process.. 


ADDRESS 











UCC 


AM 
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Street Car 





Advertising. 

















Advertisers know that the hand 
that rocks the cradle is the hand 
that holds the cash, hence their 
play for woman’s patronage. She 
is the spender and the buyer. It 
is to her that the advertiser must 
in most cases appeal. 

Conventionality hampers wom- 
an in the selection of a husband. 
She cannot exercise the same priv- 
ilege Propriety in- 
sists to asked. 
But been wooed, 
won 


as does man. 
that 
when 
and wedded, 
preme, and it is then that she dis- 


she wait be 
she has 
she rises su- 
sovereignty. 
She takes the reins. It is she that 
controls the purse strings. What- 
ever is bought for the household 
or family is bought by her, or at 
her dictation. 

The position of custodian and 
disburser of the family cash de- 
scends to her by mutual and silent 
agreement. Sometimes, though, 
the office is self-constituted and 
again it is acquired after a wordy 
argument—but she gets it. Then 
becomes the  large-brained, 
economical and_ discriminating 
wife, and he the large-hearted 
man. 

When she decides she wants a 
certain article, and knows her 
husband would oppose its pur- 
chase, she prefixes her intention 
to buy with “don’t you think we 
had better get” or “I would sug- 
gest.” This is diplomacy, and 
wins the husband over. While not 
always obstinate, it is not easy for 
a woman to get rid of her indi- 


plays her absolute 


she 


vidual opinion and she usually 
persists and gets what she wants. 

The men and women of the mid- 
dle class are the people who ride 
in the street cars. They are the 
great buying class also. They 
spend money for all sorts of 
things. They want bargains and 
articles of merit. 

When a woman goes shopping 
she generally has an_ indefinite 
idea of what she wants or where 
to buy it. Some few do know 
what they want. Others are guid- 
ed by what they see in the car ad- 
vertisements, and usually appre- 
ciate their need only when they 
see the article advertised. Seated 
in the cars, they read the cards 
and think the matter over. These 
terse, snappy worded signs con- 
tain the essence of the whole sub- 
ject, and are the influence that de- 
cides her in making purchases. 

The surest way to hit a wom- 
an’s purse is to aim deliberately. 
Many advertisers have this ability 
reduced to a science, and their 
cards bear striking testimony to 
this fact. 

Most women are more critical 
and observing about a man’s wear- 
ing apparel than the man himself. 
Before marriage he is somewhat 
of a dude, after marriage he is 
subdued, and becomes reconciled 
to the idea of his wife buying his 
clothes. 

As for woman herself, dissect 
her dress, and you will find that 
everything entering into its con- 
struction—the goods, linings, sew- 
ing silk, binding, feather-bone, 
lace, shields, hooks-and-eyes and 
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every necessary part is an adver- 
tised commodity, and if you look 
in the car racks you will find a 
card advertising a well-known and 
popular brand of each and every 
article. 

In support of this statement 
think of some article distinctly 
woman's, and like a flash the name 
of a prominent  car-advertised 
brand occurs to you. For instance, 
shields, and you recall Kleineri’s; 
binding, and you remember S. H. 
& M.; hooks and eyes, and you 
involuntarily say “see that hump?” 
You can carry this process out 
until you include everything worn 
or used by women. 

Thousands of women have been 
led to purchase Kleinert’s Gem 
Dress Shields from seeing the ad- 
verlisements in the street car 
recks. It is difficuit to remember 
any other shields, because Klein 
ert’s Gem has been so_ indelibly 
impressed on the public mind that 
it is first to the fore when one 
speaks of dress shields. This de- 
sirable popularity has been secured 
through the liberal street car ad- 
vertising done by the Kicinert peo- 
ple. They began using street cars 
about ten years ago, and they have 
been large and consistent street 
car advertisers ever since, more 
particularly in the summer months. 


KLEINERT'S 


VERY P4,) ARE THE BEST 
¥ TRY 
WARRANTED THE GEM DouBLe Covered 





Their business is to-day the iarg- 
est in their line in the world. 
George Kissam & Co. number 
Kleinert among their best cus- 
tomers and place the Gem Shield 
cards in many of their cars. 
Enoch Morgan’s Sons believe in 
strong mediums—that is why they 
use the sfreet cars. Sapolio has 
the largest sale of scouring soap 
in the world. It has been a con- 
sistent and steady user of street 
car space for twenty years, and is 
probably the largest street car ad- 
vertiser in the world. Spotless 


Town lies off somewhere in the 


region of Utopia. The series of 
cards appearing in the car racks 
depicting its several characters 
and telling in rhyme the dirt- 
cleansing and labor-saving power 
of Sapolio are cleverly gotten up 
and amuse the public. They are 










This brilliant man walks up and down 
Upon the streets of Spotless Town. 
The glitter of his shining star 

Arrests attention from afar. 

it lights the beat and goes to show 
That naught can beat 


SAPOLIO 


not only strikingly original, but 
are very effective advertising. The 
Sapolio people continue their street 
car publicity on the principle that 
you cannot have too much of a 
good thing. They generally have 
two cards in a car, one on each 
side. The sales have kept pace 
with the advertising. George Kis- 
sam & Co. receive a large share 
of this advertising and place the 
cards in all of their lines. 

It has been some time since the 
public has been cautioned in buy- 
ing street car advertising. They 
should carefully investigate the ex- 
traordinary number of cars offered 
in any city, or they will find too 
late that they have been swindled, 
and are paying for service they do 
not receive. 

When contemplating advertising 
in the street cars look up the pop- 
ulation of the city you are think- 
ing of using or have been solicited 
for—take the general list of any 
reliable street car advertising con- 
cern, and see how many cars are 
offered there, look up the popula- 
tion of the cities therein listed, 
and you can arrive at a fair idea 
of how many cars you should be 
charged for. 

It is very important also that 
you should look up the concerns 
with whom you propose to place 
your appropriation, because there 
have sprung up within the last 
few years parties who make ex- 
traordinary offers for street car 
advertising privileges, calculating 
when they secure them to swindle 
the public by overcharging them 
on the number of cars run. If they 
are caught doing this they will 
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make a discount, or wiggle out of 
it in some way. 

It is for the interest of the ad- 
vertiser to expose this kind of 
people, because they not only in- 
jure the medium of street car ad- 
vertising, but usually they know 
nothing about it practically, and 
by running the prices up for these 
privileges for more than they are 
worth, they compel respectable and 
reliable concerns to either retire 
from business or continue at a 
loss. 

Street car advertising has a cer- 
tain value; when it is proposed to 
raise the price beyond what the 
buyer of space deems it worth, or 
if a buyer is charged for something 
he does not get, it amounts to the 
same thing, and every honorable 
advertiser in the country should 
withhold his patronage from all 
of these pirates and expose them 


if possible, or in any event with- 
hold their patronage from such 
people, who are guilty of con- 


structive larceny, if not worse. 
When offered cars, it is not only 
a good thing to look up the city 
you are going into, as above stated, 
but also to devote a little time to 
investigating the concern that runs 
it—honorable, straightforward con- 
cerns do not fear investigation. 
The Omega Chemical Company 
is one of the largest advertisers of 
recent years. Their advertising 
confronts the public at every turn. 
From using a small local space 
they have increased their street 
car advertising until now it em- 
hraces everv street car line in the 


Neuralgia ? 


Omega Oil. 





country. The Omega people found 
that not only the general public, 
but women also, read their cards 
and became sufficiently interested 
to invest in a bottle of the oil. The 
chief point about the Omega cards 
is their extreme brevity and ex- 
pressive illustrations. George Kis- 
sam & Co. have these cards in 
their entire circuit. 


, easy one. 
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Cook’s Flaked Rice advertising 
is always appetizing. According 
to the cards in the cars this food 


is delicious. Such an advertise- 
ment as this cannot fail to make 
a pleasing impression and give the 
reader a desire to use the food. 
This rice was exploited very heav- 
ily in newspapers about three 
years ago, then this method of 
publicity was discontinued and 


Needs No Cooking 





about a year since the use of street 
cars was decided upon, and the 
cards now appear in a great many 
cities. The response has been im- 
mediate; we understand the fac- 
tories are running overtime to sup- 
ply the demand. George Kissam 
& Co. placed a great number 
of these cards among their cars. 

Some street railway companies 
haveexperimented withrunning the 
advertising themselves, and some 
have been quite successful (ap- 
parently) the first year, but ex- 
perience has shown that there is a 
vast difference between running 
an advertising business and a 
street railway, and the invariable 
sequel has been to make a lease 
with some one who understands 
street car advertising, and how to 
run it properly. 

Far-seeing and _ experienced 
street railway officials prefer to 
contract with honorable concerns 
who understand the requirements 
of street railways and adapt the 
advertising to existing conditions, 
than they do with amateurs or 
people who imagine the businessan 
To run street car adver- 
requires years of 
experience, The appearance of 
the cars, reading matter and il- 
lustration ofthe advertising must be 
of a character pleasing to the pub- 
lic ; the railway companies must 
not be hampered or annoyed, and 
the work done at hours and places 
not to interfere in the slightest 
degree with the road’s manage- 


tising properly 
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ment. This means running the 
business agreeably to all. 

The firm of Geo. Kissam & Co. 
occupies an enviable position in 
this regard. Each member of this 
frm is an expert in street car 
publicity, and date their experi- 
ence from the birth of street car 
advertising. 

Phillips’ Digestible Cocoa is 
having a large sale as a result of 
the excellent advertising appearing 
in the different cities. The cards 
while simple are neat and direct 
and make an attractive appearance. 
The card shown here has for over 
a dozen years been a feature of 
street car advertising and is very 
striking and apparently so satis- 


PHILLIPS 
Disestipte 


‘COCOa 


THE ONLY COCOA WITH RICH CHOCOLATE FLAVOR. 


factory to the Phillips Chemical 
Co. that they have never changed 
it. The success which has attend- 
ed this advertising in the cars is 
good evidence of the value of 
street car advertising as a medium 
for reaching housewives. All the 
Phillips street car advertising ex- 
cept that in New York City proper 
is placed by George Kissam & Co. 

Excepting the well-known “see 
that hump” hook and eye, no sim- 
ilar article has been advertised to 
the same extent as Snap Hook 
and Eye. This little necessity to 
woman's dress is receiving con- 


TO WOMANKIND >< 


No more pulling and strainine 
The new hook é eye is a blessin« 














as well as a snap 


SNA EYE 


siderable publicity of late. While 
comparatively a newcomer on the 
market, the success obtained by 
street car advertising has been very 
encouraging to its owners and the 
“Snap” has already advanced very 
far in the public favor. The Snap 
Hook and Eye people are large 
patrons of street car space and are 









enlarging their field. Many of the 
cars controlled by George Kissam 
& Co. contain these cards and the 
advertising is being gradually ex- 
tended to cover all the cities in 
the Kissam circuit. 

Some of the most successful 
business houses in the country to- 
day have worked up from small 
advertising expenditures to large, 
using the street cars exclusively. 
Many of the large street car ad- 
vertisers at the present time orig- 
inally commenced on a contract of 
from $50 to $100 a month, increas- 
ed the amount year by year, until 
now it runs up into thousands. 
This emphasizes the fact that ad- 
vertisers or their agents cannot af- 
ford to overlook the value of street 
car advertising, to say nothing of 
opposing it. 

George Kissam & Company con- 
trol the exclusive advertising priv- 
ileges in over five thousand regu- 
larly operated cars in the principal 
cities of the United States and 
Canada, including among others: 

New York City, Brooklyn, “*L”’ 
and surface; Albany, Buffalo, 
Troy, Schenectady, Utica, Roches- 
ter, Amsterdam, Newburg, James- 
town, Gloversville, Herkimer, Mo- 
hawk and Ilion, New York, New- 
ark, Trenton, Elizabeth, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. Pittsburg, 
Erie and Alleghany, Pennsylvan- 
ia, Chicago, North and West 
Sides; Aurora, Elgin and Spring- 
field, Illinois; Cincinnati, Colum- 
bus and Hamilton, Ohio; Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Stillwater and Du- 
luth, Minnesota; Milwaukee, Mad- 
ison and West Superior, Wiscon- 
sin; Denver, Colorado, and Ham- 
ilton, Canada. 

The system and service of Geo. 
Kissam & Company is approached 
by none because no other concerns 
run their plants on the same lines 
The largest and most successful 
advertisers in the world are rep- 
resented in the cars of the above 
cities: many of them have been 
there for a number of vears. 

Those who desire street car ad- 
vertising of the kind that pays 
should consult with Geo. Kissam 
& Co., 253 Broadway, New York 
City, or through any of their offi 
ces, most convenient for rates and 
details. 
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The goods and the medium 


meet !—you've heard folks say “all 
will be well when they meet their 


afinity.’’ There’s an affinity between 


good goods and good mediums of 


advertising. 

Featherbone is the best substi- 
tute for whalebone ever invented. 
ToILETTES is the best fashion journal 
in America, absolutely practical. The 
best designs illustrating the use of 
Featherbone are appearing in ToIL- 
ETTES : what we do for one advertiser 


we can do for another. 


(Sample copy of TOILETTES free.) 


THE TOILETTES Co. 


170 Fifth Avenue, 
26 East 22d Street, 


New YorK. 











ee 
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Keep Out of Debt! 


“Think what you do when you run into debt? You 
give to another power over your liberty! If you cannot 
pay at the time, you will be ashamed to see your creditor! 
You will be in fear when you speak to him! You will 
make poor, pitiful, sneaking excuses, and by degrees come 
to lose your veracity and sink into base, downright lying !” 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 




















The above remarks uttered by the printers’ 
patron saint, although not particularly men- 
tioned for printers, were no doubt intended for 
them, as he well knew the frailties of the craft. 

Even nowadays many of them have no 
scruples about running into debt, and the ink 
man that gives them three or fouror six months’ 
credit is considered atrue friend, even though 
he charges double my prices. A printer once 
remarked that he would rather pay fifty cents 
for an article on credit, than twenty-five cents 
cash in advance. He continued in this short- 
sighted manner for many years, and to-day 
his printing office is owned by another, while 
he is simply an employee. ‘This will be the 
fate of many more printers if they do not profit 
by the advice given by Mr. Franklin. It 
matters not to me who you are or what you 
are, I must have your money before I shipthe 
goods. If the inks are not found as repre- 
sented, I refund the money and pay all trans- 
portation charges. Seventy thousand orders ) 
in seven years from over seven thousand cus- 
tomers located in all parts of the world is 
sufficient guarantee that my goods and my 
methods are all right. Send for my price list. 





ADDRESS 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 


13 Spruce Street, New York. / 
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Advertisers who xyhg tzromx wnopst 
Sprwq wopnstxy cHvws tragwuinm 
cbymuions wHvuc ?cstrin, gybmnt; 
Cincinnati Post daily average circulation 
for the year 1900, 129,768. Kyuindt 
syrinmy pdnysi asdcv mansyrtn namsy- 
uritq byste nbamy. MhybnwqoR’sOK. 
WxcbrtwY UI Nnytwreo. Cyrby?-by 
N HFGfbegry Chersined Press daily av- 
erage circulation for the year 1900 was 
93,949: rep dnasucht noialucric, anob 
deif; Nionmyrst wxyzcvbnm. mite ot 
byuirst peace nithsee. Bhijklgf,; thy St. 
Louis Chronicle daily average circula- 
tion 54,050 (bnoa fdie sw nor-ot), thwu- 
nbrys hHGgyrumn NBrny Myhsn 
hndgru tiyunmntny,? owN THFG- 
RUNBS BCVNUY, mnruN nBry- 
tuy ‘““sUe hte hCrncole” hKnly Mo 
trsyun: The Covington, Ky., Post, 
daily circulation average 12,828 copies. 
Thsue orfu prpsae mnury neun thsne 
thnsuaki Scripps-McRae League; fro 
frthrue infrmotinao drasade, to knstre- 
ritoypm mnsye mu Nwygnsbr bvcsh- 
ghggh, thns I. J. Carlisle, 53 Tribune 
Building, New York, and 116 Hartford 
Building, Chicago. advrstigkms, tstyru 
nsy mneyrtsan cNBwnmym nN. No- 
hnyrstmnk Isgdgrhey? ? ? ? ?? ? ????? 
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Canada’s 
Greatest Advertising 











Medium 





; ‘Ta Presse”’ 


It is the French journal which possesses the greatest circu- 
lation on the whole continent of America. 

Its daily circulation has reached 68,000, and its weekly 
circulation 40,800. 

To-day, without boasting, without self praise—it is not 
necessary—* La Presse” takes the opportunity of the passing 
of one century and the commencement of another to claim for 
itself a most wonderful progress. 

“La Presse”’ does not desire to glorify itself on account of 
this success. It ascribes it to the intellectual progress and to 
the prosperity of our race. 

The French Canadian people are great readers. 

The increasing popularity of “La Presse” is in answer to 
the great awakening of spirit and desire for knowledge which 
has sprung up amongst us, to gain such elevation in the social 
scale which can only be secured to-day by having constantly 
before our eyes the examples of high endeavor and the means 
whereby successis attained. ‘La Presse” furnishes this knowl- 
edge to one and all. 

It is the great journal of the fireside. 

“La Presse”’ was born, has grown and arrived at its present 
perfection in the last two decades of a century during which 
people no longer walked, but traveled with steam and elec- 
tric power. 

“La Presse” has held its own in this race. It is prepared 
for the developments of the new century. 





THE CIRCULATION OF «LA PRESSE” EX- 
CEEDS by 12,000 copies that of any English 
daily published in Canada. 

IT FURTHER EXCEEDS by 13,000 copies the 
combined circulation of the 8 other French dailies 
also published in Canada. 











‘‘La Presse,’’ Montreal 
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In the window ofa small dairy on West 42d 
St., New York, there is a large sign displayed 
across the full length of the “sill which reads: 


There’s a Difference in Eggs 
~ 


One is left to draw his own conclusions as 
to just where the difference lies. 

While not in the egg business, we know, 
as does every sane man, that there is a vast 
‘‘ difference in newspapers as well as in eggs.” 

There are newspapers that claim large cir- 
culations, but are unwilling to furnish proof to 
substantiate their statements. 

Every advertiser should use newspapers 
furnishing circulation figures that can be 
relied upon as absolutely correct. 

If seeking honest known circulation, there 
is no list of papers in the country that w il give 
you more accurate circulation figures than 
those comprising the Scripps-McRae League. 

We pride ourselves on having the most in- 
dependent, thoroughly honest and cleanest 
newspapers in the four cities in which we have 
publications. 

The combined paid circulation of these pa- 
pers is 290,595 copies daily, divided as follows: 


THE CINCINNATI POST, - - - - - - 129,768 
THE CLEVELAND PRESS, - - - - - 93,949 
THE ST. LOUIS CHRONICLE, - - - - 54,050 
THE COVINGTON, KY. POST, - - - - 12,828 


Sworn statements, rates, etc., furnished by 
F. J. Carlisle, General Manager of the Foreign 
Advertising Department, 53 Tribune Building, 
New York, and 116 Hartford Bldg., Chicago. 
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The Wichita Eagle 


is one of two morning papers 
in Kansas that prints the /u// 
Morning Associated /vess 
News. THE EAGLE has the 
largest circulation of any daily 
paper published in Kansas. 


AVERAGE 14,147 DAILY 





And prints 30 per cent more 
foreign advertisements and 
fifty per cent more local ad- 
vertisements than any daily 
paper published in the State. 


R. P. MURDOCK, Bus. Mgr. Wichita Eagle. 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, 
" SOLE AGENTS FOREIGN ADVERTISING, 
47, 48, 49 & 59 TRIBUNE BLDG., 469 THE ROOKERY, 
NEW YORK CITY. CHICAGO. 




















| 
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THE PRESS-REPUBLIC 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
NOW HAS 8,000 CIRCULATION. 





It has gained nearly 3,000 in the past twelve months and still it grows. 
Here are the figures : 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, January 4, 1901. 
The actual number of copies of this paper printed and circulated for one 
year from January 1, 1900, to January I, 1901, is as stated below: 





DAYS, JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEPT. OCT. NOV. DEC. Monthly 





| | Totals 
1 5000} 5662! 6050 7300) 6282) 6004) 7274 6677, 8081) 7976) 7883 pecapit- 
2 5040} 5662} 6060 6030, 6206] 6010) 6261) 7275, 8088| 7975] 7614) “ wiatea 
3 5040) 5670| 6025 6100) 6203) 6950) 6270) 6609] 8072) 7981) 7978 F 
4 5023| 7005) 7300| 6003) 6155) 6015) 6149) 6630) 8081! 7626) 7970) yan 
5 5082 | 6050) 6005) 6170) 6012) 6252| 6637} 8182} 7963] 7969 T0165 
6 5708| 6061) 6005) 7360) 6015) 6247/ 6655) 8137) 7945) 7978 
7 | 6028) 5725) 6075) 6005) 6199) 6015) 6259 6647| 7919} 9200| 7947) Feb. 
8 | | 5750) 6075) 7055) 6169 7184| 8206). 8122} 8507) 7945 169422 
9 8125) 5750} 6075| 6010) 6112) 6008) 623 7:57| 8111) 7949) 7700! Mar. 
10 | 5125! 5775) 6070, 6010} 6087) 6965) 6247 8104) 8197} 7948) 7910! 198026 











12 | 5250, 5775) 60%5| 6061] 6110, 6015) 6372 giis| 7391| 7905) April 
18 5250) 5810) 6075 9} 7300) 6020 9 8061) 8182) 7904) 850 . 
lé 6550, 5850} 6070) 6041] 6067) 6020 13 | 8075) 7858) 7867! 8050} May 
15 5250| 5866) 6075| 7105) 6090| 6028) 7171 8109} 8125} 7881, 7876 192969 
16 5260| 5889) 6080 6062} 6058) 6430 7450| 3042) 7869) 8600) June 
17 5260} 5925 75, 6052} 6050! 7076} 6448 8094) 8047| 7879) 7863 18 

18 5268, 7250) 7; 6008, 6053) 6446 8083) 8045| 7456) 7861 

19 5580} 5925; 6080 1} 6010} 6077) 6450 8107| 8015) 7879| 7876 July. os 
20 5577| 5931| 6070) 6034) 7106) 6112) 6477 8101] 8021| 7876) 7867 

21 6845) 5961) 6085) 6026) 6015) 6120) 7500 8108; 7787| 7896) 7851) Aug. 

22 + 5577| 6010} 6085) 7092) 6011) 6159) 7919 8119 886 | 7827 213067 
23 | «5585| 6010 7| 6019) 6003) 6175| 6566 7443) 8024] 7883) 7510) Gone 

24 | 5585! 6035! 6085! 6055| 6010| 7200| 6585! 6847| 8114) 8017| 7885| 7825| S&P, 31600 
25 7900| 7265 6048) 6010} 6202) 6610 6790| 8095) 8072) i812) 7816 

26 | 5640| 6042} 6090! 6088| 6008) 6212) 6661) 7300| 8184! 8098| 7866, 7822) Oct. 
27 =| 5640) 6050! 6085) 6088) 7100) 6218) 6963) 6775) 8086 9203) 7860 7822 | 250698 
28 =| «6914) 6050) 6071) 6059) 6002) 6223) 7004, 6785) 8083) 8029) 7873) 7821/ New. 

29 5633 6039, 7300) 6004 6281, 7882, 6614) 8096, 7984| 7876) 7850 237801 
30 5633 6036} 6229) 6005) 6240) 7003) 6629) 7900| 7987| 7871) 7500 D 

$1 5650) 6030 | | 6010 | 7015) 6623 | 8073 | 7815 ee 544183 
Monthly = ——|——_} - 














Totals |170165| 169422 198024 187069] 192969| 186448] 206993| 213067 | 231600 250698 |237801 |244188] — 
Grand Total of Copies Printed......2483439 
The Grand Total when divided by 365, which is the actual number of 


days of issue, shows the average number of copies printed and 
SE Er SOUND OD TTD Wc ccc cc ctcccccccsccccesccscovses 350 6804 


The above is a Correct Report for One Year, ending with December 31, 
1900, and is herewith sworn to. S. E. GAVER, Circulation Manager. 
STATE OF OHIO, .. 

CLARK county. {>* S. E. GAVER, being duly sworn, says that 
he is Circulation Manager for THE SPRINGFIELD PRESS-REPUBLIC, and that 
the above Statement is true in every respect. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in my presence this 4th day o 
January, 1901. H. E. SCHENCK, Notary Public. 
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Ten years ago Joplin had but 9,926 population. 
The late census gives it 26,023. A tremendous gain. 


The Joplin 
News-Herald 


has kept pace with the city. The NEWS and 
HERALD were Joplin’s oldest and most popular 
dailies, established in 1877 and consolidated one year 
ago. Joplin is the fourth city in size in Missouri. 
It is the metropolis of the great Missouri-Kansas 
zinc and lead region, and the NEWS-HERALD is 
its greatest newspaper. It circulates principally in 
Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas and the Indian Terri- 
tory. The Sunday NEWS-HERALD circulates 
extensively in the great financial centers for its 
mining reports, which are accepted authority. 


Average Daily Circulation 


5,137 


The NEWS-HERALD is a member of the Asso- 
ciated Press; uses a battery of linotype machines, 
perfecting presses, aad has a zinc etching and half- 
tone department of its own. It prints 50 per cent 
more foreign and 25 per cent more local advertise- 
ments than any paper in Missouri, outside St. Louis 
and Kansas City. In the mining districts within a 
radius of fifteen miles of Joplin there are 100,000 
people who have money to spend, and the NEWS- 
HERALD covers this rich and prosperous field 
absolutely. 

EVENING DAILY. SUNDAY MORNING. 


The News-Herald Newspaper Co.., Publishers, 
JOPLIN, MO. 
H. H. Strurcgs, President. Crype C. BuckincHaM, Adv. Mgr. 
W. H. Hargrave, Eastern Representative, 
Tribune Building, . New York City. 
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A RIPANS TABULE 


Banishes Pain and Prolongs Life 


ONE GIVES RELIEF 


There is scarcely any condition of ill health nas is 
not benefited by the occasional use o' A'N'S 
‘Tabule, and the price, 10 for 5 cents, hay ey bar 
them from any home ty any one in endur- 
ing ills that are easily cured. For sale by Druggists. 
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The Supply 





Fell Short. 





Although a large edition was printed of the American News- 
paper Directory for the quarter ending December 31, 1900, every 
single copy was sold within the month of publication. Therefore, a 
considerable number of orders for that issue could not be filled, and 
had to be entered on the order book for the first issue of 1901. 


The 
American Newspaper 
Directory 








for 1901, first quarter, will be ready for 


delivery’ on Friday, the first day of 


March, rg0r1—it will be the first install- 
ment of a new century and the 33d year 
of its consecutive mission. 


It will contain the latest circulation 
ratings of the American press—a radi- 
cally revised list of all the newspapers 
and trade publications, together with 
other features so welcome to the adver- 
tiser, and so necessary for his guidance 
and protection. 





Send order as early as possible to 
insure timely delivery. The price is $20 
per year—$5 for a quarterly issue. Each 
quarterly issue is a complete unit, 





ADDRESS 


GEO. P. ROWELL @® CO., 
10 Spruce Street, 2 New York. 
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